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“It was needful to write unto you, and exhort you, that ye should earnestly contend for the faith which 


was once delivered unto the saints.” Jude 3. 


“J will take no man’s liberty of judging from bim; neither shall any man take mine from me.” 


Chillingworth. 
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For the Gospel Messenger. 


ON THE UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE TRUE RELIGION. 


ONE of the most plausible objec- 
tions against our hely religion is, its 
being known by so few of mankind. 
The proper answer is, that God, from 
the beginning, has made provision for 
the universal diffusion of religion, and 
that its not being so diffused, is to be 
attributed entirely to the perverse 
conduct of mankind. In the follow- 
ing essay compiled by a venerable 
layman of South-Carolina, long since 
departed, various facts are brought 
forward to show, that “most nations 
had opportunities of being acquaint- 
ed with the Jewish religion, and of 


knowing the true God.” 
E. 


In the first ages of the world, the 


* revealed will of God was known to 


all mankind; and in succeeding ages, 
there hath still been sufficient means 


and frequent opportunities for all na- j 


tions to come to the knowledge of it. 
The providence of God did so order 
and dispose of the Jews, that all other 
nations did hear of the miracles done 
amongst them, and heard of the Lord 
Jehovah; and had thereby opportuni- 
to become instructed in the true re 
ion; and there have ever been di- 
vers memorials and remembrances of 
the true religion amongst the heathen. 
The Saracens and other Arabians 
GOS, MES.— VOL. II. 


were descended from Abraham, from 
whom they learned circumcision. 
Melchisedeck was the servant of the 
true God. Job and his friends were 
princes, and had the knowledge of 
the true God. Chaldea and Egypt, 
the most famous and flourishing coun- 
tries of those ages, had the true reli- 
gion brought to them by the Patri- 
archs. St. Augustin says, that in his 
time, the country people about Hippo 
called themselves Canaanites. 
The Jews were dispersed over all 
the known world, so that the miracles 
t amongst them, were known 
to all heathen nations, whereby they 
might come to the knowledge of the 
true God from India to Zthiopia. 
The judgments upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah were so notorious, that 
i Roe universally known. 
letters which passed between 
Solomon and Hiram were extant in 


ee time. 

Queen of Sheba came from a 
far country to Solomon. 

with the Jews, and consequently could 
not be wholly ignorant of their reli- 
gion, and sufficiently felt often the 
judgments and anger of the Jews’ 
God, especially when they had taken 
the Ark, which they were glad to re- 
turn again with presents. 

Ophir, whither Solomon’s ships 
went, is thought to be in the East- 
Indies. 

The advancement of Esther and 
Mordecai under- Ahasuerus, and of 
Nehemiah under Artaxerxes, gave the 
Jews great authority and great oppor- 
tunities of propagating their religion; 
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“from India even unto Ethiopia, over 
one: hundred aad twenty-seven pro- 
vinces;” for this was the extent of the 
dominions of Ahasuerus. (Esther, i. 
1.) And “the Jews were dispersed 
in all the provinces of the kingdom of 
Babylon. Chap. iii. 8. 

King Solomon’s dominions were 
very great: He reigned over all the 
kings from the river (Euphrates) even 
unto the land of the Philistines, and 
to the border of Egypt. 2 Chron. 
ix. 26. And his wisdom was every 
where magnified. And there came 
of all people to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon from all kings of the earth, 
which heard of his wisdom. 1 
Ki as And all the earth 
sought to Solomon to hear his wisdom, 
which God had putin his heart. Chap. 


x. 24. 

Hezekiah being distressed by Sena- 
cherib, prayed to God for deliverance 
out of his hand: That all the king- 
doms of the earth may know that thou 
art the Lord God, even thou only. 
And his prayer was answered so 
wonderfully that all might know and 
be astonished at it; for that very 
night the Angel of the Lord went out 
and smote in the camp of the Assy- 
rians 185,000. 2 Kings fix. 35. 
That the Jews were to be kind to 
strangers, you may see in the 
Deut. xiv. 21. Exod. xii. 48, 
Deu. xxix. 11, Lev. xvi. 
xxiv. 16, 22. Exod. xx. 10, ¢ 
12. Lev. xxv. 6, Deut. v. 14, D 
xvi. 11, 14, Lev. xvi. 29, and xxxi. 
12, Exod. xxii. 21, and xxiii, 9, Lev. 
xix. 10, and xxiij. 22, and xix. 33, 34, 
Deut. x. 18, 19, Num. xxxv. 15, Josh. 
xx. 9, Deut. i. 16, 1 Kings viii. 41, 
42, 43; 2 Chron. vi. 33. In the be- 
ginning of Solomion’s reign, the stran- 
gers in the land were found to be 
153,600, who were all men fit to 
employed in the building of the tem- 
ple; and the rest must be supposed 
very much to exceed that number, 
reckoning both sexes of all ages. 

Cyrus, Darius, Alexander the Great, 
Ptolomeus Philadelphus, Augustus, 
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Tiberius, Viteilius, sent victims to Je- 
rusalem. The Lacedemonians, Athe- 
nians, Romans, &c. made alliances 
withthe Jews. They were also in 
Arabia, and their religion tolerated in 
all places. Never any people were so 
industrious and successful in the pro- 
pagation of their religion: they had 
their Synagogues for Divine worship, 
which men of all religions were ad- 
mitted to hear, in all places whereso- 
ever they dwelt, and strangers were 
kindly entertained, excepting those 
few nations that were by God’s spe- 
cial command to be destroyed. Thus 
mightily prevailed the religion of the 
Hebrews, till the city and temple, by 
a Divine vengeance, (as Josephus of- 
ten confesses,) was destroyed. And 
when the Jewish religion had its pe- 
riod, the Christian religion; which 
succeeded in the room of it, and was 
prefigured by it, soon spread itself in- 
to all parts of the earth. 

The three great captivities of the 
Jews, viz: The Assyrian, by Salma- 
nasser, in the year 721 before Christ; 
the Babylonian, by Nebuchadnezzar, 
in the year 607; and the Egyptian, 
by Ptolomeus Lagi, in the year 320: 
which captivities occasioned many 
other lesser dispersions of this peo- 

, so that in our Saviour’s time, there 
were Jews dwelling in all the princi- 

countries of the world; these cap- 
tivities and dispersions, I say, th 
they seemied to have been only 


jast. punishment of a disobedient 


and corrupted nation, yet proved of 
infinite advantage to rest of the 
world, which was excited and cnlight- 
ened by those people, who were not 
worthy to inhabit their own country. 
By these, the world had the opportu- 
nity of looking into the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and of being informed both of 
the necessity and the nature of a Me 
diator; and by these, great numbers 
of proselytes were made, especially 
those called proselytes of the gate, 
whose principles being so conforma- 
ble to the laws of true reason and na- 
ture, they were easily brought over to 
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1825.) 
Christianity; and it is rally 
thought, that of these were the great- 


est number of converts.* So that 


*Proselytes (among the Jews) were 
such as were Gentiles by birth and descent, 
bat conformed themselves to the Jewish 
customs, and were admitted into their reli- 
gion: and these were of two distinct kinds, 
one called “Proselytes of the Covenant, 
and the other, Proselytes of the Gale.— 
The first were accounted as real, though 
but adopted Jews, bound to the same ob- 
sérvances with them, and cénversed as 
freely with them, as if they had been so 
born; neither might they eat, drink, or 
deal with the Gentiles more than the other, 
lest they became unclean. They worship- 
ped in the same court of the temple with 
the Hebrews, where others were prohibit- 
ed entrance; and were partakers with 
them in all privileges, both divine and hu- 
man, differing in nothing but their race 
and parentage. The usual way of the 
Jews making these proselytes, was by cir- 
camcision, baptism, and sacrifice, if they 
were males; and by only baptism and sa- 
crifice, if females; as Maimonides and the 
chief of the Rabbins assure us. Baptism 
was an ancient custom among the Jews, 
and many ages before our Saviour’s ap- 
pearance in the world. The proselytes of 
the gate, were such Gentiles as were by 
the Jews admitted to the worship of the 
God of Israel and the hopes of a future 
life; but were not circumcised, nor yet 
conformed to the Mosaical rites and or- 
dinances; being only obliged to the ob- 
servation of those precepts which the He- 
brew Doctors call the seven of the 
ton of Noah, and are recorded under the 
following titles: —“‘1st, To renounce idols, 
and all idolatrous worship. 2d, To wor- 


ship the true God, the creator ofheaven and’ 


earth. 3d, Toshed no man’s blood. 4th, To 
refrain from all unlawful lusts and mixtures. 
&th, To shun all rapine, theft, and robbe- 
qi, 6th, To administer true justice. 7th, 
to eat the flesh of any beast taken 
from it alive; by which all cruelty was 
prohibited. These proselytes, though they 
were admitted to worship in the temple; 
yet, because they were uncircumcised, 
they were so far looked upon as Gentiles, 
as not to be admitted imto the same court 
with the proselytes of the covenant; but 
were accounted as unclean, and had their 
assigned them in their 

worship of God, which was called the 
court of the Gentiles and of the unclean. 
These latter were much more numerous 
in all parts of the Roman Empire than 
the former. Their conditions were more 
free and unconfined, and their precepts 
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partly by means of the dispersed 
ews; partly by some open reve- 
lations and prophetical words put 
into the mouths of Gentile prophets, 
as Hydaspes, Trismegistus, and the 
Sybils, who were all very particular 
concerning Christ, (though these have 
been very much questioned by some 
modern critics, yet they were never 
fully disproved,) and partly by the ex- 
ceeding growth of human (ow . 
not long before our Saviour’s birth, 
the whole world as well as the inltab- 
itants of Palestine, was awakened in- 
to an expectation of the appearance of 
some extraordinary and wonderful per- 
son, who was to be exceedingly benefi- 
cial to all mankind, Particularly. the 
Romans were alarmed upon every 
slight occasion,and once soterrified up- 
on the noise of “Nature’s being about 
to bring forth a King,” that about the 
time of Augustus’ birth, the Senate 
made a decree, (though never execu- 
ted, ) that no male born that year should 
be brought up; and those whose wives 
were with child, conceived great 
hopes, applying the prophesy to them- 
ves, as Suetonius reports it. The 
like kinds of alarms and expectations 
are mentioned by Dion Cassius and 
Tacitus, as well as Josephus himself. 
Sorthat there was a sort of an univer- 
sal i , to call it no more, im- 
the minds of the whole 
. was a Divine appa- 
ratus to introduce the Son of God in- 
tothe world. So true was that pro- 
hesy of Haggai, which calls him the 
Desire, consequently the Expectation 
of all nations. 

Such were the expectations, and such 
the circumstances of the world about 
the time of our Saviour’s appearance; 
the state of the Roman Empire and 
of learning being at the highest, and 
the state of the Jews and of all reli- 
gion at the lowest, there was, there- 


more easy and natural than the other; and 
their principles fitting them for the recep- 
tion of the gospel, they became the most 
apparent cause of the first great spread- 
ing of Christianity. 
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fore, great need of a further revela- 
tion and reformation. 


ee 


For the Gospel Messenger. 
A DEATH-BED SCENE. 


Somxr time ago, I was called upon 
in the night to visit a y man, 
whose physician had declared that he 
had but afew hours tolive. On re- 
ceiving this melancholy, and in some 
measure, unexpected information, he 
consented to see a clergyman. I 
found him in a dying condition, with 
cold extremities, and without pulse at 
his wrists, His mind, although some- 
what alarmed at the near approach 
of death, was yet strong, and other- 
wise composed. _ 

Perceiving his end to be fast ap- 
roaching, I inquired into the state of 
is feelings and his hopes, and endea- 

voured to direct his thoughts at once 
to the great atonement made for sin- 
ners. He listened with attention, and 
professed to rely upon the Saviour 
alone for salvation. I then spoke to 
him of the corruption of our nature; 
of our proneness to sin; of the ne- 
cessity of a sincere confession to God 
of sins past, and a hearty repentance 
of every thing in which we had offend- 
ed our good and gracious Creator. I 
urged him to recall to mind, if possi- 
ble, the sins which he must be con- 
scious he had committed, and to im- 
plore the forgiveness of God, through 
the merits and intercession of a cruci- 
fied Redeemer. 

Having listened to me for some 
time, he very seriously said, “he had 
never offended God!” I here inter- 
rupted him by repeating the awful de- 
claration of an apostle: “If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us;” (1 
John, i. 83) and told him, that the ve- 
ry supposition of his never having of- 
fended God, was, itself, a sin. I then 
explained to hii, that when the scrip- 
tures speak of the sinfulness of man, 
they do not allude in every instance, 
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to adultery, murder, or other great 
and vicious violations of the moral 
law; but to numberless acts, and even 
thoughts, which militate against the 
laws of God, or the duty we owe to 
our neighbour. Here he repeated his 
assertion that “he had never offended 
God.” As this appeared to me ra 
ther the effect of religious ignorance, 
than of a pharisaical, self-righteous 
spirit, I told him, that I would endea- 
vour to convince him, from his own 
account of himself, that he was not 
without sin, and, therefore, that he had 
offended God. 1 must here observe, 
at I was unacquainted with the 
young man, and derived my informa- 
tion altogether from the answers he 
made to my inquiries. I proceeded: 
You have never, as I understand you, 
made a profession of religion; you 
have but seldom attended public wor. 
ship; you have, consequently, cared 
nothing about the ordinances of reli- 
gion, which God has left with his 
church, as means of grace to repen- 
tant sinners. You have then lived 
“without God in the world;” (Eph. 
ii. 125) you have not loved him sw 
y, asthe chief good, but have 

en a positive commandment; 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind.” (Matt. 
xxii. 37.) That you have been baptis- 
ed, is- probably owing to the pious 
care of your parents, or some of your 
friends; but when your Saviour, in 
whom you profess to believe, com 
manded you to receive one of his sa- 
craments “in remembrance of him,” 
Luke, xxii. 19,) you never obeyed 
im. Is it not reasonable that God 
should be offended with you for these 


ae 

e scriptures declare, that “with- 
out holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.” (Heb. xii. 14.) Have you been 
“holy in all manner of conversation.” 
(1 Pet. i. 15, 16.) Task you, asa 
dying man, who will soon stand in the 
presence of your Judge, who knows 
the secrets of your whole life, whe 
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ther you can say that your life has 
been holy? What says St. Paul? 
“The works of the flesh are these: 
Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, idolatry, hatred, vari- 
ance, emulations, wrath, strife, sedi- 
tions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such 
like: of the which I tell you before, 
as Ihave also told you in time past, 
that they which do such things shall 
pot inherit the kingdom of God.” 
Gal. v. 19-22.) Now compare the 

which you have led, although, pro- 
bably, not marked by any g:ossly vi- 
cious act, with the life required by the 
gospel of the Son of God, and what 
a woeful difference will be found, 
The one requires obedience to the 
word of God, the other has been obe- 
dience to the world; and we are told 
that, the “friend of the world is the 
enemy of God;” (James, iv. 4;) be- 
cause, “the whole world lieth in wick- 
edness.” (1 John, .v. 19.) Disobe- 
dience to God’s laws, is not a matter 
of trifling importance, but is ruinous 
in the extreme; for “the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from Heaven with 
his mighty angels, in flaming fire; ta- 
king vengeance on them that know 
not God, and that obey not the gos- 
pel.” (2 Thess. i. 7, 8.) What does 
the gospel require of Christians? A 
disengagement from the vanities, and 
follies, and vices of the world, and a 
longing after the things of heaven. It 
requires public and private prayer, 
chastity, temperance, humility, re- 
Verence for the name, and the house 
of God; charity, which includes be- 
nevolence and alms-deeds; forgive- 
Ress of injuries, love of our fellow- 
men, &c. and St. Paul adds: “Re- 
pentance towards God, and faith to- 
wards our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Acts, 
Xx. 21.) Repentance implies things 
tobe repented of. And St. Peter de- 


clares, “that the Lord is not willing 


that any should perish, but that all 

d come to repentance.” (2 
Pet. iii. 9.) Now all could not come 
0 repentance, if all had not sinned. 
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Whatever blessing you have received 
at the hand of God, in the course of 
your life, he has graciously bestowed, 
that “the richness of his goodness, 
and forbearance, should lead you to 
repentance.” (Rom. ii. 4.) ir you 
have never offended God, you have 
no need of repentance; but then St. 
Paul declares repentance to be essen- 
tially necessary; “for godly sorrow 
worketh repentance to salvation.” 
2 Cor. vii. 10.) To go back to St. 
ohn, “if we say we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us. Without repentance there is 
no salyation; for as our sins are un- 
repented of, they necessarily remain, 
and we are deceived, andJost. Can 
you lay your hand upon” your heart 
and say, that you have been as virtu- 
‘ous, as pious, as good, in all respects, 
according to the Scriptures, as you 
might, and ought to have been? You 
certainly cannot. ‘Then you must 
acknowledge that you have given 
God sufficient cause of offence. You 
are told, to “be perfect, even as your . 
father which is in heaven is perfect;” 
(Matt. v. 48;) that is, it is our duty 
to endeavour to obey the gospel as 
perfectly, as the imperfections of our 
nature, and our condition in life will 
permit. Of these things, however, 
God will be the judge. We must 
never be satisfied with ourselves, or 
our -réligious attainments, while any 
scriptural duty, within our power, re- 
mains unperformed. If there be 
any Christian obligation which we 
could, but have not, discharged, we 
have omitted a duty, for which we 
shall one day have to give an account. 
But give me leave to inquire; why 
you rely for eternal happiness, on the 
Saviour? If you never offended God, 
you are not a sinner, and do not 
stand in need of a Saviour; for the 
Son of God came into the world to 
“save his people from their sins.” 
(Matt. i.21.) “He came tosave gin. 
ners.” (1 Tim. i, 15.) If you have 
not sinned, then the Saviour did not 
die for you, and you are without a 
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Saviour, and without a Saviour there 
evidently can be no salvation; “for 
there is none other name under hea- 
ven given among men — we 
must be saved, but the name of Jesus 
Christ.” (Acts, iv. 10.12.) As “all 
have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God;” (Rom. iii. 23;) Jesus 
hrist “tasted death for every man.” 
(Heb. ii. 9.) He therefore command- 
ed, “that repentance and remission of 
sins shoul@ be preached in his name.” 
(Luke. xxiv. 47.) If there be no re- 
pentance, there will be no remission, 
and if no remission, no salvation. 
This is the awful dilemma into which 
our self-confidence has led you. But 
trust in Sie you will be convin- 
ced of youF sinful condition, and with 
the Publican in the Gospel, “smite 
upon breast and say, God be 
to me a sinner.” (Luke, 


xviii. 18.) This is the frame and tem- 
per of mind to which you must come, 
if you hope for pardon in the world 


whither you are hastening. There is 
mercy offered you on repentance. 
“The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin.” (1 John, i. 7.) He 
is mighty to save; and “he who con- 
fesseth and forsaketh his sins, shall 
have mercy.” (Prov. xxviii. 13.) 
“1f we confess our sins, God is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness.” (1 John, i. 9.) May 
your understanding be enlightened by 
the Holy Ghost; may he lead you in- 
to all truth, convince you of sin, and 
bring to your remembrance the things 
wherein you have offended God; may 
he give you the comfort of his grace, 


in this your hour of heed, and sup-, . 


rt you with the cross of Christ, 
through the dark valley of the sha- 
dow of death. 

I now invited him to join me in 
prayer, which heappeared to do with 
earnestness. After having been with 
him for more than an hour, and find- 
ing him sinking fast, exhausted by his 
effort to converse, I “humbly com- 
mended his soul into the hands of a 
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faithful Creator, and most merciful 
Saviour,” and took my leave. He 

ined of drowsiness, and desir- 
ed to be left undisturbed. He re. 
mained perfectly silent, apparently 
free from pain, and in less than three 
hours, breathed his last. I have nc 
evidence that he changed his opinion. 

This sketch of a death-bed scene, 
would not, perhaps, be worthy of no 
tice, if it did not afford additional evi- 
dence of the self-delusion of fallen 
man, of the necessity of an early pre- 
paration for eternity, upon scripturs 
al principles, and of seeking for the 
spiritual assistance of a clergyman, 
while there is time to explain and to 
urgethe whole counsel of God, be 
fore the last scene arrives; when so 
many things conspire to distract the 
mind with doubts, and fears, and de- 
lusion, of the most dangerous kind, 
toadying man. “It isa fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living 
God.” (Heb. x. 31.) It isan aw 
ful thing to leave the world, without a 
reasonable, scriptural, hope of par- 
don and through the appointed 
means of grace; and under the influ. 
ence of our own conceits, instead of 
the “ri ss, and peace, and 
joy, of the Holy Ghost.” 

And O! Gracious God, as thou 
hast “commanded all men every where 
to repent,” (Actspxvii. 30,) may we 
in this, and in every other of thy 
commandments, ‘sincerely obey thy 
word, to thy honour and glory, and the 
salvation of our souls, through Jesus 
Christ of Lord. 

CLERICUS. 


————— 
For the Gospel Messenger. 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue truth of the Christian religion 
is usually proved by the miracles re 
corded in the New Testament; by 
the evidence of history, and by the 


. 


supernatural int tion, which isso 
clearly discernable in the religion i 


. 
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self, and therefore called the “inter- 
nal evidence;” but, perhaps, the evi- 
dence adduced from the sufferings of 
the Apostles, the constant compan- 
jons and disciples of our Lord, comes 
more immediately home to the under- 
standing and feelings of the generali- 
ty of readers. 

Men in ‘the exercise of sober rea- 
gon, must have a clear and perfect 
knowledge of a most important fact, 
before they will lay down their lives 
in confirmation of its truth. From 
the known character of the Apostles, 
and from their condition in life, a 
could have had no prejudices whic 
the Christian religion could have flat- 
tered or promoted. Ip believing the 
Saviour’s doctrine, they could not 
have been imposed upon by their 
Master; their connexion with him 
was of too intimate a nature to allow 
of their being deceived. What the 
relate, therefore, is “worthy of 
belief.” As they were not themselves 
deceived, so they could have no possi- 


ble reason for wishing to deceive the 
people among whom they travelled, 


and to whom they ched the Gos- 
pel of salvation. No earthly benefit 
could accrue to them, by endeavour- 
ing to persuade men of the divine ori- 
gin of the religion they taught; for 
their Master told them plainly, that, 
in this world, nothing awaited them, 
but imprisonment, stripes and death. 
The only reward which he pro- 
mised them, was to be received in ano- 
ther world. By the sacrifice of truth, 
or, in other words, by abandoning the 
religion of the Saviour, they could at 
~ ers have saved their lives, but 
preferring martyrdom to a denial 
of their Soon, they showed their 
integrity to God, 
their conduct foolish to men. 
If life without the favour of God, had 
been their desire, t ight have es- 
et the 
good opinion of ¢ 
they hoped for salva- 


tion ia the world to come, 
the merits and the promises of their 
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crucif@d Master, they could not re- 
linquish this = for any earthly ad- 
vantage. As they firmly believed in 
the truth of the religion which their 
Master came down from heaven to 
teach, they did not dare to die with a 
lie in their mouths, or to live with a 
perjured conscience, by denying his 
character and his office. They did 
not die in support of a speculative 
doctrine, or in con ion of any 
human institution; but in attestation 
of facts, of which they were compe- 
tent and credible witnesses. Their 
zeal was founded on personal know- 
ledge. They could no more doubt 
the evidence of their senses in the- 
things which they had seen their 
Master perform, and which they had 


‘ heard him teach, than they could de- 


ny the light of the sun; but because 
they would neither deny this evi-~ 
dence; nor declare that Christ 


was an imposter and themselves liars, 
they were cruelly ye gpearyrcd 
put to death, by and by 
ews. 

It may, perhaps be interesting to 
some of my readers, to see a brief 
statement of this fact. This, will 
serve to show, how great they must 
have considered the truth for which 
they willingly died, and how inestima- 
ble the heavenly prize for which they 
contended bee owes of dark- 

. The following is taken from 
Bishop Beveridge.* His authorities 
are likewise transcribed, that scholars 
may consult the originals. 

1. “St. James the Great, was slain 
with the sword, Acts 12. 2; Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. l. 2. c. ®. 1. 3 c. 5. et. 
Suid. in voc. Herodes. 

2. “St. Peter, was crucified at 

by Nero; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 1. 
3.¢. 1. et. Chronic. p. 162; Lact. In- 
stit. b. 4. ¢. 21; Tertul. de Preescript. 
adv. Heres. c. 36. et. Scorpiac. c. 
13; Sulpic. Sever. Hist. Sacr. L. ii. 
e. 41; Lips. de Cruee, L. iii. c. 8. 

3. “St. Matthew preached in Ethi- 
watt. Theol. I. p. 29, 30, 31, Ox. 
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opia, and was most probably maiffyred 
at Naddaver, as Venantius Fortuna- 
tus, and from him Baronius testifies. 
Bar. Martyrol. ad diem Sept. 21. 

4. “St. Andrew,at Patre in Achaia, 
by order of the proconsul Ageas, 
(Baron. Martyrol. Nov. 30,) where 
he readily embraced his cross, or tree, 
before he suffered upon it. Chrysol. 
in St. Andr. Serm. 133; St Bernard. 
in Declamat. infine lib. de Duplice 
Martyrio, St Cypr. ascript. p. 40. 

5. “St. Philip was stoned to death 
at Hierapolis in Phrygia, vid. Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. 1. 3. c. 31. 1. 5. c. 245 
Chron. ann. 12. Claudii. However, 
Simeon Metaphrastes gives another 
account of his death; Lips. de Cruce, 
1. 3. c. 8. and Baron. Martyrol. ad 
Maii. 1. 

6. “St. Bartholomew was beaten 
with clubs, and his skin flayed off, in 
Armenia, Baron. Martyrol. Aug. 25. 

7. “St. Thomas was slain with a 
dart, or lance, at Calamina, in India, 
since called Malopur, and by the Por- 
tuguese, Citta di S. Thoma, Maff, 
Hist. Indic, . 2. p. 85. Niceph. Hist. 
Eccl. |. 2. c. 4. 

8. “St James, surnamed the just, 
was cast headlong from the temple; 
but not being quite killed by the fall, 
was stoned by the multitude, and had 
his brains beat out with a club, Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. 1. 2. c. 23. 1. 3. ¢ 5. 1. 4. 
Cc. 22. 

9. “St. Jude, called also Lebbzeus 
and Thaddeus, is related by Nicep- 
horus to have died quietly and peace- 
ably at Edessa, Hist. Eccl. |. 2 c. 40. 
but Dorotheus makes him to have 
been slain at Berytus in Pheenicia. 
App. in Bibl. Patr. tom. 3. p. 148. 

10. “St Simon, the Canaanite, is 
related in the Roman Breviary, Oct. 
28, to have suffered martyrdom, toge- 
ther with St. Jude, in Persia; but the 
Greek Menology testifies him to have 
been crucified and buried in the Isl- 
and of Britain; ad diem 10 Maii. 

11. “St Matthias is agreed on all 
hands to have suffered martyrdom, 
though as it is not certainly known 
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where, so neither after what manner 
he died. The Greeks say, he was 
crucified, Menez. Grec. ad diem 9, 
Aug. apud Bolland. de Vit. SS. ad 
Feb. 24. tom. 3. p. 433. Though 
others say he was stoned, Martyrol. 
impress. Colon. 1490. Feb. 24. 

12. “St John was cast by Doni- 
tian into a cauldron of boiling or flam- 
ing oil, which showed his readiness 
to die for Christ, as much as if he had 
actually been put to death, and was 
in some sense a greater testimony to 
the truth of the doctrine, by reason of 
the miraculous deliverance wrought 
for him out of his excessive danger, 
Besides that, he farther confirmed his 
doctrine by his banishment to Patmos, 
which was another sort of martyrdom; 
adv. Heres. c. 
36. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 1. 3. c. 18. 
And accordingly, though he died af 
terwards a natural death at Ephesus, 
Eusebius, nevertheless, gives him the 
title of martyr, |. 3. c. 31. and 1. 5. ¢ 
24.” 

Reader! Let me entreat you, whe 
ever you may be, to beware how you 
reject, or disobey, the gospel of the 
Son of God. Remember, that it was 
in attestation of its celestial truths, that 
these. holy men endured the fiery trial 
of persecution, and cheerfully shed 
their blood. Let me entreat you to 
be assured, that if you do not live in 
conformity with this gospel, it will be 
to you the cause of death, as it was to 
the Apostles; but with this awful dif 
ference, that death to them was mere- 
ly temporal, and ended in the grave, 
but yours will be eternal in the world 
of spirits. Reader! think of this when 
ever you open the Book of God. i 

H. C. 
—>— 


To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger. 
ON CATECHISING. 


Messrs. Editors.—I have the plea 
sure to send you the opinion of that 
learned and enlightened admiralty, 
and ecclesiastical judge, Sir Leolive 


w+ - 
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Jenkins, on the subject of Catechis- 
ing. It isto be found in his charge 
tothe clergy of the diocess of Can- 
terbury at his visitation as Judge of 


_ the prerogative court of Canterbury.* 


G. 
CATECHISING. 


There is another thing which I most 
earnestly recommend to you, partly 
as the best antidote and preservative 
against the irreligion and wild opin- 
jons now reigning among us; partly 
asa noble instance of your charity 
and condescension towards those that 
most need your help,and of your sub- 
mission to the wisdom of the church; 
that is, that you apply yourselves to 
the catechising of youth every Sun- 

in the afternoon: this the Canons 
enjoin most expressly. The church 
has prepared an excellent form to 
your hands, wherein you are to in- 
struct and examine the younger and 
More ignorant sort of people; and I 
will not be so injurious asto think, 
any here wants either reason or con- 
viction to persuade him that it isa 
duty indispensably necessary. If we 
consider who they were that first fell 
away from the church, and were given 


_ Over to strong delusions, and carried 


away with every wind of doctrine, 
we shall find them to be such as had 
been never taught the first principles, 
and the true grounds of our religion. 
On the other side, let us consider how 


’ Papists, Presbyterians, and Ana-Bap- 


*Note. Sir Leoline Jenkins, LL.D. 
was born in Glamorganshire, in 1623, and 
was educated at Jesus College, Oxford. 
At the restoration he was chosen fellow, 
and soon after, principal, of his college. 
In 1663, he was appointed Commissary of 
Canterbury, by Archbishop Sheldon. In 
the following year he was made Judge 
of the Court of Admiralty, and in 1668, 
Judge of the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury. He was appointed Ambassador 
to the Hague in 1679, and was several 
times elected to Parliament from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. On the accession of 
James, he was made a member of the Pri- 
vy Council; and died Sept. 1, 1685. Ed. 
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tists, came to be so firmly rooted in 
their opinions, and to increase in the 
numbers of their proselytes; they do 
not preach as publicly as you do, at 
least not so frequently; and I amsure 
not so well by many degrees, as even 
the generality of you do, either to the 
convincing of the understanding, or 
prevailing upon the affections. I can 
give you no reason for it, (and would 
gladly learn the true reason from any 
man here,) but that first their teach- 
ers live regularly and strictly, mingle 
sparingly with the men and business 
of the world, so as to give no scandal 
to those that are without; and so far 
they are richly worth our imitation. 
They instruct their followers most di- 
ligently in the grounds of their opin- 
ion; they shew them the pretended 
beauties and advantages of their per- 
suasions, not so much by general dis- 
courses, as by private applications. 
So that take their disciples and our 
novices, and compare their proficien- 
cy together, theirs, I am sorry to say 
it, but so it is,can give infinitely a 
better account than ours. Theirs, 
though but of very ordinary talents 
and capacities, are full grown men in 
their tenets, can dispute of the high- 
est points; and ours (though as ripe 
and forward as they in other respects) 
do seem but very babes, even in those 
matters which most nearly concern 
their salvation. 

This, gentlemen, is the visible fruit, 
the undeniable effect of catechising; 
especially where the teacher, by way 
of comment, is pleased te familiarize 
himself to the meanest capacity. 
May we live to see the like methods 
of a winning condescension, a charit- 
able converse and familiarity used 
among ourselves, and we may boldly 
expect far more excellent fruits, and 
far more glorious effects, than any of 
those separatists now enjoy. In a 
word, sirs, if you would have achurch 
of .men, you must set up for a church 
of children; and that you cannot ex- 
pect to obtain, but by this method; 
for I dare appeal to every one’s ob- 

30 
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servation here, whether they have 
found any thing, next to the prevent- 
ing, assisting and restraining grace of 
God, that has kept us from running 
into false and erroneous opinions, so 
steadily, so effectually, as the early 
prepossession of our Church Cate- 
chism, and the care and example of 
our parents recommending it unto us. 


~— 


SIR L. JENKINS’ OPINION OF THE 
LITURGY. 


Another thing which I have in spe- 
cial charge from my Lord of Canter- 
bury to recommend unto you is, that 
you would daily use the Liturgy of the 
Church with all possible devotion and 
solemnity, in all its offices, and at all 
the appointed times; not presuming 
to curtail any part of it in favour of 
your own inventions, or upon any 
other occasion whatsoever. There 
are many arguments to induce men to 
have a special regard for our Liturgy, 
and to value it as a principal part of 
that sacrifice, which the church offers 
in the house of God. I shall forbear 
to tell, you of the clergy, how excel- 
lent the composition is, how devout 
and humble the Confessions, how 
grave and divine the Absolutions, how 
pathetic and comprehensive the Pray- 
ers and Supplications, how sweet and 
exalted the Hymns and Thanksgiv- 
ings, how charitable and compassion- 
ate the Intercessions for all sorts of 
men; in a word, how excellent and 
divine the matter, the method, and 
the decorum of our whole Liturgy is. 
So that neither Rome nor Muscovy, 
Osburgh nor Amsterdam, have any 
thing in their public services, that can 
enter into comparison with it. And 
as I do but glance upon the excellency 
of it, (which would afford an endless 
theme,) so I shall véry little of 
the merit and fate of it, which ought 
surely in some measure to enhance 
our value of it: so true afriend, (as I 
may term it,) and so constant a mar- 
tyr of our church and religion. It 


[August, 
has undergone the fate of the great 
Catholic "Verities, it has been cruci- 
fied between thieves, upon the right 
hand and upon the left, as all the Arti- 
cles of our Nicene Creed have been. 
—>—_ 
To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger. 


Ir it be not inconsistent with the 
arrangement of your work, and you 
should approve of the plan, I will oc- 
casionally furnish you with a few arti- 
cles picked up in the course of my 
reading, and probably, now and then, 
but certainly not often, I may add 
some small matters of my own. The 
variety of information which sucha 
plan affords, will, perhaps, be interes- 
ting to general readers, and particular- 
ly the young, who may be disposed to 
pass over the more serious and im 
portant essays with which your pag 
es are, in a great measure filled. 

It is not my purpose to observe 
any method in the arrangement of the 
subjects I may select, but they will be 
taken nearly as they come to hand. 


ADVERSARIA, NO. I. 


An example of the sublime in the 
contemplation of infinite space and 
eternity. “In vain do we pursue 
that phantom time, too small, and 
yet too mighty for our grasp; when 
shrinking to a narrow point it ’scapes 
our hold, or mocks our scanty thought 
by swelling out to all eternity: an ob- 
ject unproportioned to our capacity, 
as is thy being, O thou Ancient 
Cause! Older than time, yet young 
with fresh eternity? In vain we try 
to fathom the abyss of space, the seat 
of thy extensive being, of which no 
place is empty, no void which is not 


“full.” Shaftsbury. 


Peroration, The following perora- 
tion is found in one of Dr. Ogden’s 
Sermons on the Articles of the Chris- 
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tian faith: “Let this suffice. Em- 
brace the offer of life; fly from the 
wrath to come. You know not the 
plan of infinite government, what the 
order of God’s universe admits, what 


’ eternal wisdom counsels, or supreme 


rectitude requires. Say not within 
yourselves, If he desires that I should 
be happy, he can make me so. He 
can do every thing that is right and 
fit to be done; and nothing more. 
He desires you to be happy, and it is 
therefore he does so much, and, for 
any thing you know, all he can do, to 

t it. Heis your friend and your 
father: but, in this respect, like your 
parents upon earth; he can only lam- 
ent over your calamities, if you resist 
his goodness, and are resolved to per- 
ish in spite of all the efforts of omnip- 
otence. 

“For your own sake, and for the 
sake of those who love you, not only 
on earth, but above, the blessed an- 
gels, the Holy Trinity, return to 
yourself, to a sound mind, to the exer- 
cise of piety, and the practice of all 
virtue: for there is joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth.” 


Psalm CXXXIII. The following 
version of this beautiful Psalm, is a 
translation from the Latin of Buchan- 
an, by Dr. Gregory: 

“Sweet is the love that mutual glows 

Within each brother's breast; 


And binds in gentlest bonds each heart, 
All blessing, and all blest. 


Sweet as the odorous balsam pour’d 
On Aaron's sacred head, 

Which o’er his beard, and down his vest, 
A breathing fragrance shed. 

Like morning dews on Sion’s mount, 
That spread their silver rays; 

And deck with gems the verdant pomp 
That Hermon’s top displays.” 


On the doctrine of Election. The 
remark of that venerated martyr, 
Bishop Ridley, on this subject, it has 
been well observed, ought to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold. “Sir, in these 
matters I am so fearful, that I dare 
not speak further. Yea, almost none 
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otherwise than the very text [John 
iii. 8.] doth, as it were, lead me by 
the hand.” The text, says the Chris- 
tian Observer, refers not so much to’ 
the selection of subjects for divine 
grace, as to the mode of its operation. 


Miracles. When the Jews attri- 
bute the miracles of our Saviour to 
the power of magic, they prove the 
facts without disproving the cause to 
which we ascribe them. Bishop 
Horne. 


Bishop Horne at College. It is said 
of this eminent Prelate, as it was of 
Bishop Bull, that his favourite amuse- 
ment at Oxford, was agreeable con- 
versation, which he continued to en- 
joy to the end of his life. “I wish,” 
says his Biographer, that “every 
young man who is intended for a 
scholar, had some good or some ne- 

reason for not being led away 
by any sort of recreation. It was of 
service to his mind that he was no 
fisherman, no shooter, no hunter, no 
horseman: the cultivation of his un- 
derstanding was therefore carried on 
with less interruption, and his im- 
provements were more rapid.” 
Horne’s Works, I. p. 169. Lon. 1809. 


Faith and Works. Works with- 
out faith, are like a suit of clothes 
without a body,empty: Faith without 
works, is a body without clothes, no 
warmth, no heat: works without faith, 
are not good works, and faith without 
good works, is as as no faith, but 
a dead faith. only are they 
themselves, when they are together; 
what God hath joined, let no man put 
asunder. Bp.Henshaw’s Meditations. 


Osterwald’s advice to the clergy. 
The means to make yourselves belov- 
ed, I comprehend under these six 
maxims: 

_1. A good life: 2, Being gentle, ob- 
liging, and equitable: 3. Behaving 
with prudence: 4. Never forsaking 
your office: 5. Discharging it as you 
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ought: 6. Having courage to speak 
when you ought, and give private ad- 


monitions. On the Exercise of the 
* Ministry. 
On the exertions of pious Ladies. 


The persons to whom we presume to 
allude are of that sex, in which, per- 
haps, most piety is to be found, and 
who are in so many respects essential- 
ly advancing its cause. « 

May not those large portions of 
time, and strength, and spirits, so gen- 
erously spent abroad by zealous 
Christians, in the most noble exer- 
tions of religious charity, be some- 
times suffered to entrench, in some 
measure, upon the imperious calls of 
domestic life, upon those pleasing and 
sacred duties for which Home is a 
name so dear? May they not be so 
exhausted by external concerns, that 
they may be in danger of entering 
with diminished interest on the retir- 
ed exercises of the closet. All busi- 
ness, even religious business, is apt to 
produce a hurry and bustle in the mind, 
and an agitation in the spirits, which 
the most serious persons lament, as 
being attended with some disqualifica- 
tion for personal improvement. “My 
mother’s children gave me their vine- 
_ to keep, but mine own vineyard 

ave I not kept,” was the pathetic 
lamentation of the Ancient Church. 
They had engaged her in labours and 
difficulties which she feared had in 
some measure impeded the progress 
of her own spiritual concerns. It 
was in her own house, at Bethany, 
that Mary sat at the feet of Jesus. 
We fully admit, however, not only 
the complete ibility, but the 
expediency, of uniting what we owe 
to those abroad, and to ourselves and 
families at home; the highest charac- 
ters are those whe combine both. 

There is no part of Christian duty 
which more requires us to look well 
to the motive by which our actions 
are set a-going. It is of importance 


to examine whether our most useful, 


if busy, pursuits, are not influenced 





by a natural fondness for bustle, an 
animal activity, a love of notice. 
Whether even the charitable labours 
grow not more from a restless spirit 
than from real piety. Let us ob 
serve, however, that though these de- 
fective motives may at first excite the 
zeal of some, yet by a perseverance 
in well-doing, assisted by humble 
prayer, the motive may at length be- 
come as pure as the act is undoubted. 
ly, right. 

If like the females attached to the 
new school of theology, they deserted 
the established proprieties, and pre 
scribed decorums, which have ever 
been considered as the safeguard, as 
well as the ornament, of their sex; if 
they assisted to propagate novel opin- 
ions; if they undertook to share the 
office of directors in spiritual con- 
cerns; if they diverted to public pur. 
poses, the talents given them for the 
more appropriate and subordinate, 
but not less useful offices of private 
life; if they attempted to clear diffi- 
culties in divinity, which the wisest 
and most learned men had approach- 
ed with awe and reverence, and had 
receded, for fear of “darkening coun 
sel by words without knowledge;” if 
they undertook to decide between 
contending creeds while they consid- 
ered the commandments as antiquat- 
ed—new modelling the one and res 
cinding the other without ceremony; 
if they allowed themselves to deter- 
mine the right and the wrong on 
points too abstruse, not only for fe- 
male, but even for human intelligence, 
to decide upon, and to get rid of those 
they did not like, or did not compre 
hend; if they had quitted plain, prac- 
tical, intelligible religion, for mislead- 
ing theories, and, like the apostate Ga- 
lations, “removed from Him that cal- 
led them into the grace of Christ un- 
to another gospel;” if all these things 
had taken place, then they would in- 
deed deserve even more censure than 
they have incurred; then, though we 
should pity their .error and lament 
their apostacy, we should be among 
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the last to apologise for the one, or 
excuse the other. Hannah More’s 
Moral Sketches, vol. I. pp. 175—186. 
COACTOR. 
—— 
From the Christian Journal. 


REMARKS ON 
“EPISCOPACY, 4 CAUSE OF THE REVO- 
LUTION.” 


Tue first of the following articles 
was republished from a late work, en- 
titled “Annals of the American Revo- 
lution,” in the Connecticut Courier of 
the 12th of January last. The an- 
swer appeared on the 9th of February 
in the same paper, and as the “An- 
nals” will probably be read by many 
persons who will never see the Cou- 
rier, it is proper that the public should 
be furnished with an answer. 

The writer of this communication 
has not yet had an opportunity of exa- 
mining the “Annals” reterred to; he 
therefore cannot state whether the au- 
thor has made any explanatory re- 
marks in introducing this remarkable 
letter to his readers: whether such re- 
marks are made or not, it certainly is 
an evidence of great want of judg- 
ment, (to say nothing worse,) to insert 
in a work which professes to be a cor- 
rect history of the American revolu- 
tion, statements which are false in fact, 
but which will go down to posterity 
with the sanction of great names, and 
will have a tendency to bring odium 
on a highly respectable portion of the 
Christian community, because main- 
tained by a person who once held the 
first’ office in the government of the 
United States. 

To those who have not been accus- 
tomed to examine into the secret 
springs by which the human mind, in 
its different evolutions and revolu- 
tions, is affected, jt may appear some- 
what surprising, that the same man 
who, in 1815, could use the language 
contained in the following letter, 
should, thirty years before, have exer- 
ted himself to introduce into America 
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that form of government from which 
such dreadful consequences had been 
anticipated, and should have been 
complimented by the bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, because, “in every in- 
stance in which his personal atten- 
tions could be either of use, or an ev- 
idence of his respect and kindness, he 
continued to manifest his concern for 
the interests of a Church, of which 
he was not a member.” (See Bish- 
% White’s Memoirs, pp. 9. 15. we 
he readers of the Christian Jou 
will be much gratified, it is believed, 
with the accompanying reply, from 
the pen of a clergyman, who happily 
has ample means of rebutting the as- 
sertions of his opponent, and whose 
exertions in the cause of the Church 
have not, heretofore, been unsuccess- 
ful. Pro Eccuesia. 
Quincy, December 2, 1815. 

Rev. Dr. Morse, 

If I ever comply with your request, 
I must make haste and employ the 
few intervals of light which my eyes 
afford me. 

Where is the man to be found at 
this day, when we see Methodistical 
bishops, bishops of the Church of En- 
gland, and Bishops, Archbishops, 
and Jesuits of the Church of Rome, 
with indifference, who will believe 
that the apprehension of Episcopa 
cy contributed 50 years ago, as 
much as any other cause, to arouse 
the attention, not only of the inquir- 
ing mind, but of the common people, 
and urge them to ya thinking on 
the constitutionai ority of parlia- 
ment over the colonies? This never- 
theless was a fact, as certain as any 
in the history of North America. 

The objection was not merely to 
the office of a bishop, though even 
that was dreaded, as the authority of 
parliament, on which it must be foun- 
ded. The reasoning was this: The 
archbishops and bishops in England 
can neither locate and limit diocesses 
in America, nor ordain bishops in any 
part of the dominions of Great Bri- 
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tian, out of the realm, by any law of 
the kingdom, or of any of the colonies, 
nor by any canon law acknowledged 
by either. The king cannot grant 
his é d’elire to any people out of 
his yo There is no power, or 
pretended power, less than patlia- 
ment, that can create bishops in Ame- 
rica. But if parliament can erect di- 
ocesses and —_— bishops, they 
may introduce the whole hierarchy, 
establish tithes, forbid marriages and 
funerals, establish religion, forbid dis- 
senters, make schism heresy, impose 
penalties extending to life and limb, 
as well as liberty and property. 

Here, Sir, opens an extensive field 
of investigation, even for a young his- 
torian, who might be disposed to un- 
dertake so laborious an enterprise. 
The opinions, the principles, the spir- 
it, the temper, the views, designs, in- 
trigues, and arbitrary exertions of 

wer, displayed by the Church of 
England at that time towards the dis- 
senters, a3 they were contemptuously 
called, though, to speak correctly, the 
Churchmen were the real dissenters, 
ought to be stated at full length. The 
truth is, that the Congregationalists, 
the Presbyterians, the Anabaptists, 
the Methodists, or even the Quakers 
or Moravians, were each of them as 
numerous as the Churchmen; several 
of them immensely moré numerous, 
and all of them together, more than 
fifteen to one. 

In Virginia the Church of England 
was established by law, in exclusion 
and without toleration of any other 
denomination. *The British statute, 
called The Act of Uniformity, was 
acknowledged as law, and carried in- 
to execution by the magistrates. It 
is worthy of inquiry, whether the 
same law was not in force in Mary- 


“. the Carolinas, and Georgia. 
In Pennsylvania, the Quakers, the 
ians, the German Lutherans 


and Calvinists, the Anabaptists, the 

ists, the Dunkers, the Menon- 
ists, and Roman Catholics, were so 
numerous, and the Church of England 


so few, that the latter found it difficult 
to support their cause; and the ridicu- 
lous incurvations and tergiversations 
of the Proteus Dr. Smith, and that 
other weaker Proteus, Du Shee, 
[Dech®] and the bigotry of Coombs, 
showed their awkward struggles to 

reserve their cause from contempt. 

r. White, now bishop, then young, 
behaved with uniform candour, mod- 
eration, and decorum. 

In New-York, the Church of En- 
gland displayed its essential charac- 
ter and intolerance. The royal gov- 
ernors, counsellors, judges, &c, had 
such overbearing influence, that they 
dared to grant large tracts of fertile 
lands to the Churches of England, 
and laid the foundation of the ample 
riches-they still hold; while no other 
denomination could obtain any. Ev- 
en Dr. Rogers’ congregation, of New- 
York, numerous and respectable as it 
was, could never obtain a legal title to 
a spot to bury their dead. The wri- 
tings of Livingston and Smith furnish 
evidence enough of the spirit of those 
times. Great exertions were made in 
New-York to propagate Anglican 
Episcopacy in Connecticut; and the 
famous Dr. Cutler, and the more fa- 
mous Dr. Johnson, and his still more 
celebrated son, were employed with 
success in that service. ith such 
success, indeed, that an English 
church and an Episcopal minister 
soon appeared in all the towns from 
New-Haven to New-York. 

The efforts in New-Hampshire and 
Rhode-Island, though they ought to 
be recorded, I pass over them, and 
hasten to Massachusetts; and here I 
want to write a volume. Here the 
clergy, and principal gentlemen 
among the laity, were high Church- 
men indeed. Passive obedience and 
non-resistance, in the most unquali- 
fied and unlimited sense, were their 
avowed principles in government; 
and the power of the Church to decree 
rites and ceremonies, and the author- 
ity of the Church in controversies of 
faith, were explicitly avowed. I 
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know not where to begin, nor when 
toend. The anecdotes which I could 
relate, as an eye and an ear witness, 
would be innumerable. This north 
precinct of the large and ancient town 
of Braintree, now called Quincy, in 
which I was born and bred, and in 
which my father, grandfather, great- 

ndfather and great-great-grandfa- 

r, lived, died, and lie buried, was a 


very focus of Episcopal bigotry, in- 


trigue, intolerance, and persecution. 
I could introduce here a dramatis 
persone of names, which I will not 
now commit to paper, and entertain 
you with plots and intrigues, which 
would compose a comedy, equal to 
any of Moliere or Sliakspeare, if 
corruption, prostitution, and dupery 
can. compose a comedy. Waving 
this for the present, we will proceed 
to Cambridge. Several branches of 
our Braintree family of Vassals had 
removed and planted themselves in 
the very front of the university, and 
they must have an Episcopal church. 
Our Braintree family of A in- 
stantly turned their attention to that 
seat of the muses and dissenters. 
Mr. East Apthorp, hot from Ox- 
ford, and still more warmed by 
holy orders from Episcopal hands, 
returned to his native country; and 
soon after arose a splendid edifice, as 
it was then thought, which every body 
immediately concluded was intended 
for an Episcopal palace, and in time 
for a Lambeth. All sensible men 
knew that this system could not be 
effected but by act of parliament, and 
if parliament could do this, they could 
do all things; and what security could 
Americans have for life, liberty, pro- 
perty, or religion? ‘ 
he Society for Propagati e 
Gospel had long perverted their re- 
sources from iginal design, to the 
support of Church of E min- 
isters. Upon the death of Dr. Miller 
of Braintree, a satirical irony appear- 
ed in a newspaper, the point of which 
turned upon this abuse of the society’s 
resources. This jeud’esprit soon pro- 


duced an explosion. Mr. A 

came out with an eloquent and 

ous pamphlet. Dr. Mayhew appear- 
ed with his comparison between the 
charter and conduct of the society, 
showing their non-conformity with 
each other. The controversy soon 
interested all men, spread 
America and in Europe, brought for- 
ward the aged Dr. Johnson, and at 
last the archbishop of Canterbury.* 


* The great and good Archbishop Seck- 
er,in his answer to Dr. Mayhew, says: 
“The members of every church are, ac- 
cording to the principles of liberty, enti- 
tled to evéry part of what they conceive 
to be the benefits of it, entire and com- 


plete, so far as consists with the welfare ~ 


of civil government; yet the members of 
our church in America do not thus enjoy 
its benefits, having no Protestant Bishop 
within 3000 miles of them; a case which 
never had its before in the Chris- 
tian world. fore it is desired that 
two or more Bishops may be appointed for 
the cglonies, to reside where his Majesty 
shall think most convenient; that they 
may have no concern in the least with any 
persons who do not profess themselves to 
be of the Church of England, but may 
ordain ministers for such as do; may 
confirm their children, when brought to 
them at a fit age for that purpose, and 
take such oversight of the Episcopal 
clergy, as the Bishop of London’s com- 
missaries in those parts have been em- 
powered to take, and have taken, without 

But it is not desired in the least 
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All denominations in America be- 
came interested in it, and began to 
think of the secret latent principle 
upon which all encroachments upon 
us must be founded; the power of 
parliament over the colonies was dis- 
cussed every where, till it was disco- 
vered that it had none at all; a conclu- 
sion still more forcibly impressed _up- 
on the people by the Canada bill, by 
which the Roman Catholic religion 
and Popish bishops were established 
in that province, by authority of a 
British parliament. The people said, 
if parliament can do this in Canada, 
they can do the same in all the other 


ops among them, from a jealousy that in- 
troducing ecclesiastical power among 
them may interfere with some rights 
which, by custom, or by acts of their res- 
pective assemblies, are now vested in oth- 
er hands; it is be¢ome necessary, in order 
to know their sentiments, to inform them 
fightly in this case. 

Their objections (if they have*any) 
must be, as is supposed, upon one or all 
the following accounts. 

1. With respect to the coercive power 
such Bishops may exercise over the peo- 
ple in causes ecclesiastical. 

2. With respect to the interest or au- 
ag fe the Governors there. 

3. With respect to the burthen that may 
be brought upon the people, of support- 
ing and maintaining Bishops there. 

4. With respect to such of the colonies 
where the government is in the hands of 
the Independents, or other dissenters, 
whose principles are inconsistent with 
Episcopal government. 

As these objections are all founded up- 
on a misapprehension of the case, it may 
be proper to have it understood, 

1st. That no coercive power is desired 
over the laity in any case; but only a pow- 
er to regulate the behaviour of the Cler- 
gy who are in Episcopal Orders, and to 
correct and punish them According to the 
law of the Church of England, in case of 
misbehaviour or neglect of duty; with 
such power as the Commissaries abroad 
have exercised. 


colonies; and they began to see, and 
freely to say, that parliament had no 
authority over them in any case what- 
soever. 

JOHN ADAMS. 


For the Connecticut Courier. 


Mr. Eprror, 

In your paper of the 12th instant 
there is a letter from John Adams, 
late president of the United States, to 
the Rev. Dr. Morse, in which the au- 
thor undertakes to show, in his usual 
strong, querulous, and egotistical 
manner, that the apprehension of 
Episcopacy fifty years ago, contribu. 
ted as much as any other cause, “to a 
right understanding of the authority 


3dly. The maintenance of such Bishops 
not to be at the charge of the colonies. 

4thly. No Bishops are intended to be 
settled in places where the government is 
in the hands of dissenters, as in New- 
land, &c. but authority to be given - 
to ordain Clergy for such Church of Ex 
gland congregations as are among them, 
and to inspect into the manners and beha- 
viour of the same Clergy, and to confirm 
the members thereof. 

It is proposed to the society to recom- 
mend to such of their members as have 
correspondence abroad, to acquaint their 
friends with these particulars, in order to 
know the sense of the people there, when 
duly informed of the case; and to know 
what other objections they may have to 
the said proposal 

We, the subscribers, having read the 
foregoing objections, are not able to re- 
collect any others made by the dissenters 
here against resident Bishops in America, 
but what are herein contained; and not- 
withstanding these objections, we aré 
heartily desirous that Bishops should be 
provided for the plantations, and are ful- 
ly persuaded that our several congrega- 


tions, and all other congregations of the - 


Church of England in New-England, are 

earnestly desirons of the same 
TIMOTHY CUTLER, 
EBENEZER MILLER, 
HENRY CANER, 
CHARLES ,BROCKWELL, 
WILLIAM HOOPER. 


Boston, (N. E.) Nov. 28, 1750, 
ife of Dr. Johnson, p. 169. New- Yi 
4 The whole of this work is 
worth reading. See Dalcho’s Church of 
South-Carolina, pp. 417—425. Ed. Gosp. 
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of parliament in the colonies.” Up- 
on some of the singular, and, till 
now unheard-of assertions of this let- 
ter, I wish to trouble you with a few 
remarks, not intending to pursue the 
subject any further. 

t has been a characteristic of this 
celebrated man, that of late years he 
has sought to have his arrogant and 
unsupported assertions pass current 
against the general voice of history, 
and the general belief and declara- 
tions of those who took with him 
in the events of the early days of our 
nation. His assertion to Mr. Niles of 
Baltimore, ‘that he ‘considered the 
true history of the revolution to’be en- 
tirely lost, except in a few pages of 
Dr. Witherspoon’s works,” is suffi- 
cient to explain and support this 

ows * 

Another characteristic of his ap- 
pears in his inability, at any time, to 
speak well of those who, in any pro- 
minent circumstances, have the mis- 
fortune to differ from him. Those 
who remember him as a political 
man, will need no proof of this; and 
those who wish evidence of it in reli- 
gious maiters, are referred to a letter 
of his, published a year or two since, 
in the Unitarian Miscellany at Balti- 
more, in which he manifests a child- 
ish irritation towards those who cannot 
believe that Unitarianism either is, or 
is te be, the universal religion; and fur- 
ther, I refer them to the letter which 
is the occasion of these remarks.t 

In the third paragraph of this letter 


* See Niles Register for 1817. 

tA remark of Mr Timothy Pickering, 
in the introduction to his Review of the 
Correspondence between Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Cunningham, is here happily applica- 
ble. “In analyzing the ‘Correspondence,’ 
and some other letters of Mr. Adams writ- 
ten at the same period, it will be seen with 
what facility, and how little truth, he 
could represent facts and occurrences con- 
cerning persons who were the objects of 
his hatred. This may serve to put on their 
guard, readers of all his productions, 
whether already written, or which may 
hereafter appear, during his life, or after 


his-death.” Edit. Gos. . 
Gos. MES.—VOL. II. 
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he gives his correspondent a siftgular 
specimen of his powers for inferring. 
“If parliament,” says he, “can erect ° 
diocesses and appoint Bishops,” (i.e. 
if they can authorize a bishop to exer- 
cise ecclesiastical jurisdistion in a giv- 
en district,) “they may introduce the 
whole hierarchypestablish tithes, for- 
bid marriages and funerals, establish 
religion, forbid dissenters, make 
schism heresy, impose penalties ex- 
tending to life and limb, as well as 
liberty and property:” now why did 
he not add, that they might not stop 
even here, but might also erect the in- 
quisition in the colonies, or at least 
gratify the faithful with an occasional 
auto de fe. So much prejudice has 
been excited upon this subject, that I 
may not perhaps be credited, when I 
assert that the parliament never did 
establish tithes, even in England, in 
- other sense than making recover- 
able by law, what had: been convey- 
ed, by charter from the king, long be- 
fore the existence of a aces t, 
and when, according to best au- 
thorities upon English law, he “had 
all the lands of England in demesne.” 
In this favoured country, before and 
since the revolution, have we not 
seen, in some instances, marriages re- 
stricted to magistrates, in others, to 
the clergy, qualified in this or that 
manner? Have we not seen religi 
established in effect, and even in law, 
as perfectly as at the same period, it 
was in England? And vt same not in 
Virginia and other southern states 
only, but in Connecticut and in Mas- 
sachusetts? Dissenters forbid in the 
same degree, and schism made here- 
sy, to the same extent? What folly 
is shown, then, in such idle allega- 
tions, and inferences! And yet Mr. 
Adams, setting all these apprehen- 
sions, to the score of Epi y on- 
ly, suggests this as a field for our his- 
torians! Does he think that we are 
now too happy as an united people 
—that we have buried too soon our 
religious animosities—that he would 
have them blown again into a flame? 
81 








‘Mr. Butler, the author of a history of 
the United States, is of a disposition, 
as that work evinces, to enter this 
“field of investigation,” if Mr. Adams 
Will but teach him grammar, and show 
him the difference between good and 
bad English. 

In “opinions, prigtiples, tempers, 
designs, intrigues, and arbitrary exer- 
tions of power,” I am of opinion, Mr. 
Adams to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, that the members of the Church 
of England, particalarly in the north- 
ern colonies, were far too weak, too 
much scattered, and in general too 
powerless, to make any injurious dis- 
play. In these respects they were 
more sinned against than sinning. 
Mr. Adams’ own statements in a 
measure prove this; for what could 
they do in these points, who, in pro- 
portion to the rest of the community, 
were only as one to fifteen? Aill the 
other denominations had separated, 
at different periods, from the Church 
of England. Did they leave her in 
love? Did they cover her defects 
with the of charity? Did 
they extend the hand of Christian 
fellowship to her children, and allow 
them to dwell by them in confiding 
peace? Let the answer be sought, 
not from Mr. Adams, but from 
Trumbull and Belknap, from Hutch- 
inson and Minot. 

- Mr. Adams says, “the Churchmen 
were the real dissenters.” What 
made them such? They were one 
among many denominations, entitled 
to equal respect, upon the principles 
which he lays down, and which rath- 
er belongs to the present time, than to 
the time to which he refers. On the 
other hand, the Church of England 
in its ecclesiastical constitution was 
by far the must ancient, and the oth- 
ers were in principle, and in fact, se- 
paratists and from it. No 
contempt could be intended by 
-Churchmen inthe use of this term, 


‘for it was as a suitable ge- 
neral appellation throughout the Bri- 
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made in the laws, not only of England, 
but of several of the colonies, 

Mr. Adams thinks it worthy of in- 
quiry whether the Act of Uniformity 
was not in force in the southern states, 
as, he says, (though, as I think, incor- 
rectly,) it was in Virginia. I do not 
know that any beneficial object could 
be answered by the inquiry, unless it 
be to show his conjectures to be in- 
correct. Bishop White, who has pre- 
served to an age nearly equal to that 
of Mr. Adams, the character which 
he gives of his youth, “of behaving 
with uniform candour, moderation, 
and decorum,” says, in his Memoirs 
of the Episcopal Church, page 4, 
“In Maryland and Virginia the Epis 
copal Church was much more nt- 
merous, and had legal establishnients 
for its support. It was 7 oe y nu 
merous in those parts of t id pro- 
vinces which were settled when the 
establishments took place; for in the 
more recently settled counties, the 
mass of the people were of other con 
munions, scarcely known among them 
in the early period of their histories,” 
In Maryland there were churches for 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and 


Lutherans, long before the revolution; - 


in the States south of Virginia, the 
Episcopal Church was not establish 
ed by law.* 

Mr. Adams says, that “in New- 
York the Church of England display- 
ed its essential character and intoler- 


* This is a mistake. “At a General Bi- 
ennial Assembly held at Little River, [N. 
Carolina,] begun Nov. 17, 1715,” an act 
was passed “for establishing the Church, 
and appointing select vestries.” In this 
act nine parishes were laid off, and ves- 
tries appointed with instractions to pro- 
cure able and godly ministers, qualified 
according to the ecclesiastical laws of 
England.” Troit’s Ecclesiastical Laws, p. 
83. Lond. 1721. 

In South-Carolina an act was passed 
Nov. 30, 1706, “for the establishment of 
religious worship in this province, accord- 
ing to the Charch of England, and for the 
erecting of Churches for the worship of 
God,” &e. Dalcho’s Church of South-Ca- 
rolina, pp. 58. 75. 439. Ed. Gosp. Mess 
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ance.” “The royal governors had 
such overbearing influence, that they 
dared to grant large tracts of fertile 
lands to the Church of England, and 
laid the foundation for the ample 
riches they still hold; while no other 
denomination could obtain any.” 
Can Mr. Adams or his correspond- 
dent inform us of the particular in- 
stances, and what has» become of 
these large tracts and ample riches? 
In the city of New-York, indeed, when 
but a small and insignificant town, 
a few acres were given as a glebe to 
Trinity Church, at that time the only 
English Church of any denomination: 
this has become of great value, in con- 
sequence of its being now in tlf® heart 
of the city, though not within its lim- 
its when given to the Church. This 
property has been liberally used in 
the support of missionaries, and en- 
dowment of churches in various,parts 
of the state. The ground on which 
Columbia College stands was a part 
of that glebe, given for that 


purpose 
- by the vestry.* Is there another in- 


stance upon record, of any land giv- 


~ en by the civil authority of that state 


to the Church of England? 

Mr. Adams tells his correspondent 
that “great exertions were made in 
New-York to propagate Anglican 
Episcopacy in Connecticut, and that 
the famous Dr. Cutler, and the more 
famous Dr. Johnson, and his still more 
celebrated son, were employed with 
success in that service.” Is this his- 
tory, or is it romance? Dr. Cuiler was 
born at Charlestown, graduated: at 
Harvard College, was ordained as a 
Congregational minister at Stratford, 
Connecticut, in 1710; was elected 
rector or president of Yale College in 
1720; renounced his rectorship and 


* [Trinity church also largely endowed 
a charity school, and an institution for 
the “promotion of religion and learning:” 
it was liberal to a degree that threatened 
Serious injury to itself. The Dutch Pres- 


*byterian Church, in various parts of this 


State, was liberally endowed by the Dutch 
government when in power. Ed. C. J.} 
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ministry, and went to England for 
Episcopal ordination in 1722; on his 
return, became minister of Christ’s 
Church, Boston, and there continued 
42 years, till his death in 1765. 
“Yuring his residence in this state he 
was a congrennne ist, and left it on 
becoming an Episcopalian. In what 
way can Mr. Adams show that he was 
employed in the manner he asserts, 
while resident at Boston? Dr. Elliot, 
whose opportunities for information 
were fully to his, says, in his 
Biographical Dictionary, that “peo- 
ple of every demonination looked up- 
on Dr. Cutler with a sort of venera- 
tion.” This however could not be 
the case if Mr. Adams’ assertion be 
true. Dr. Johnson also renounced 
his Conroe al ministry, accom- 

anied Dr. to England, and on 

is return took the charge of an Epis- 
copal coi tion of about 30 fami- 
lies at Stratford, which had been pre- 
viously - He officiated in 
that parish, and when desired, in the 
neighbouring towns, for many years. 


‘Doubtless, the Church of England 


was increased by his exertions and 
ministrations: but who can cast de- 
served reproach upon him, or upon 
his highminded and talented son? 
Not Mr. Adams surely! 

But for the purpose of making the 
Episcopalians of Massachusetts ap- 
pear to be the most intolerant and ar- 
bitrary men of the time, he wants to 
write a volume, he knows not wheré 
to begin, nor where to end; he could 
tell innumerable anecdotes. He does 
begin, however, with the “north pre- 
einct of Braintree,” now Quincey, 
where, he says, his “father, grandfa- 
ther, great-grandfather, and. great- 
great-grandfather, lived, died, and lie 
buried,” and which, he adds, “was a 
very focus of Episcopal bigotry, in- 
trigue, intolerance, and persecution.” 
Well, Sir, many of my. ancestors, to 
generations as remote as his, “lived 
died, and lie buried,” in the same 
“large and ancient town of Brain- 
tree;” some of them were the parish+ 
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ioners of his ancestors, and now sleep 
by their side. None of them were 
Churchmen: and I may assert that 
the alleged “bigotry, intrigue, intoler- 
ance,.and persecution,” could, with a 
much greater show of justice, be char- 
ged against the father of Mr. Adams 
and some of his parishioners. If this 
point were really of any importance 
in the history of our country, I would 
ask that the circumstances might be 
fully investigated. Will even Mr. 
Adams deny, that, not.only at Brain- 
tree, but elsewhere in Massachusetts, 
and for a long time antecedent to the 
revolution, Episcopalians were consi- 
dered ag intruders? .That social, and 
even civil rights were, in a considera- 
ible degree, withheld from them? Has 
he never heard, that they were not 
permitted, in the first instance, to 
build a church in Boston, till they had 
applied to the king for his interfer- 
ence? And are efforts to shake off 
such oppression, and to withstand 
the yoke, to be stigmatized by a mod- 
ern American with such names as 
“corruption, and prostitution, and 
dupery?” And does such a charge 
as this against those of Braintree 
come with a good grace from the son 
of the Congregational minister of that 
place, who, being affected in his in- 
come by every secession from his 
own congregation, could not be ex- 
pected to look with a very favourable 
eye upon the new and increasing Epis- 
copal Church, planted in his parish 
almost in defiance of authority; or at 
the progress of opinions and practi- 
ces, which, should they bécome, as it 
was feared, generally prevalent, bod- 
ed ruin. to his own Church? The 
Vassals, Apthorps, and Millers were 
highly respectable families, and among 
the most prominent of that day: they 
were Episcoptlians, and can it be 
wonderful that they should use their in- 
fluence in favour of their own church, 
especially at a time and place where, 
as is notorious, it was persecuted and 
oppressed? -To assert this, would be 
sto allege that men are not usually ac- 


tuated by the motives which are most 
probable, because most natural to 
their condition. Some of the family 
of Vassals removed to Cambridge, 
Mr. Adams does not tell us why, but 
he says that there “they must have 
an Episcopal Church.” Was this 
an extraordinary desire? In Rome, 
says the adage, you must do as Ro. 
mans do: afd so, in effect, says Mr. 
Adams. But when they had a church, 
they wanted a minister, and Mr. East 
Apthorp, as Mr. Adams says, “hot 
from Oxford, and still more warmed 
by holy orders from Episcopal hands, 
settled among them.” Somebody 
built a house, and this house made 
“evet¥ body” afraid, if we believe Mr. 
Adams, that it was built for an arch- 
bishop, or at least for a bishop. The 
jeu d esprit which Mr. Adams alludes 
to, was most probably written by 
himself, and was an effusion of the 
spleen which the state of things in 

raintree had produced, and which, 
it was sup » might vent itself 


safely after the death of Dr. Miller, 


the pastor of the Episcopal church 
there. The controversy which en- 
sued had, in my opinion, little, if any, 
concern in drawing. the thoughts of 
the American people to the nature of 
the power of parliament. Our histo- 
rians are correct in assigning the 
stamp act, which was passed while 
this controversy was pending, as the 
true cause. Mr. East Apthorp after- 
ward went to England, where he was 
highly respected, and where he dis- 
tinguished himself by some able theo- 
logical works. 

It is a fact, Mr. Editor, which may 
not be known to many of your read- 
ers, that, prior to the revolution, there 
were very few members of the Epis- 
copal Church in Massachusetts; in 
the whole, not a dozen congregations, 
and three-fourths of these very small. 
Still this small body of people, al- 
though respectable in character, were 
regarded with distrust and jealousy, 
and denied the full and free exercise 


of their religion. For want of a bish- 
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op, whom, even in his humblest and 
most unpretending character, they 
were prevented from having, by the 
boundless hostility of those who were 
enjoying all the advantages of their 
own ecclesiastical systems, they were 
obliged to send to England, in all. in- 
stances, to-obtain clerryfen for their 
churches. As early as 1756, seven 
young men, of res le attain- 
ments, belonging to the northern col- 
onies, who had gone to England for 
ordination, had perished away ‘rom 
their friends before they could return. 
Many other difficulties and sorrows 
w out of their want of this officer. 
o sooner, however, did they com- 
plain of this grievance, or ask, even.in 
the most humble terms, to the enjoy- 
ment of equal privileges with their 
fellow-men, than there were found in- 
dividuals ready to raise a clamour as 
great as if the whole hierarchy of the 
realm of England, with qll its appen- 
dages and powers, was to have been 
transfered hither for the very pur- 
pose of trampling under foot the 
rights of the people. In the same spi- 
rit, Mr. Adiams appears desirous, af- 
ter the lapse of half a century, when 
even the Episcopalians have ceased to 
talk of their wrongs, to charge upon 
the submissive and abused Church- 
men of that period, the corruption, 
prostitution, and dupery, which he 
plainly asserts was characteristic of 
those within his father’s parish at 
Braintree. Are his animosities in- 
deed so enduring? He is now up- 
wards of fourscore years of age, and 
would be better employed in prepar- 
ing for another world, to which he 
must soon pass, than in retailing 
again, by whomsoever tempted, the 
ebullitions of his youthful spleen, or 
in repeating the part he had played 
when young in the quarrels of a coun- 
try parish, ‘ 
St. Stephen's Md. Jan. 21, 1825. 


—p— 


Both Testaments refer to Jesus Christ; 
the former as its hope; the latter as its 
#xample; and both as their centre. Pascal. 
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A PICTURE 


OF THE FEMALE CHARACTER FORMED BY 
* RELIGION AND KNOWLEDGE. 


Extracted from a Sermon of Bishop Hori, vol. V. 


Tue picture with which I shall 
tee you, among other advantages, 
as that of antiquity. It was drawn 
by a masterly near three thou- 
sand years ago. It may be necessary, 
therefore, to remove some of the ef- 
fects of the time, and retouch the 
lines that have been clouded and ob- 
scured by length of years; in plain 
terms, to explain some parts of the 
description, which relate to ancient 
manners and customs, and show 
how thev may be usefully applied to 
those of our own age and country. 
‘The description I mean, is that left 
us of a virtuous woman, by the wisest 
of men, in the last chapter of the 
book of Proverbs; a description which 
all mothers and mistresses should 
teach the female pupils under their 
care to read and learn by heart. 
Prov. xxxi. 10. “Who can find a 
virtuous woman? for her price is far 
above rubies.” Such an one is to be 
found, but not without some care and 
diligence in the search. She is well 
worth the pains taken in the forming 
her, and more to be valued by her 
happy possessor than the brightest 
diamond in the mines of the east. 
11. “The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her, so that he 
shall have no need of spoil.” A well 
nurtured woman is man’s best and 
truest friend. Her fidelity is inviola- 
ble as the covenant of the Most High, 
and hef purity unsullied as the light 
of heaven. Absent. as well as pre- 
sent, her husband relies upon her for 
the preservation of his possessions, and 
of herself, the dearest and miost pre- 
cious of all. With such a steward 
at home, freed from care and anxiety, 


* he goes forth to his own employ- 


ment, whatever it may be. He has 
no occasion to rob others by sea or 
land; to plunder provinces or starve 
nations. Instead of her squandering 
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his substance to gratify her own vani- 
ty and folly, the economy of his wife 
furnishes the supplies, and nothing is 
wantigg in due time and place. 

12. “She will do him good, and not 
evil, all the days of her life.” She 
will never abuse this confidence re- 

sed in her, but endeavour to render 

erself daily more worthy of it. And 
even if her endeavours should not al- 
ways meet with the desired success; 
if the good man should sometimes 
happen to be out of spirits or out of 
temper; she will not therefore become 
so too. Her cheerfulness will revive 
and restore him, She will still “do 
him good, and not evil,” while he 
Jives; and if she survive him, will 
continue to show the same atten- 
tién and regard to his family and to 
his character. “My Servius,” said 


the Roman Valeria, holding in her. 


arm the urn which contained the ashes 
of her hnsband—my Servius, though 
dead to the rest of the world can never 
be otherwise than alive to me.” 
Solomon’s description of a virtuous 
woman consists of twenty-two verses. 
It is well worthy your observation, 
that eleven of these verses (half the 
number) are taken. up in setting forth 
her industry and the effects of it. I 
shall recite all these together, that 
you may see what a variety of mag- 
nificent language is made use of, to 
describe her different employments, 
to recommend simplicity of manners, 
and make good housewi/ery and hon- 
est labour to be admired, in the rich 
and noble, as well as the poor and 
obscure among women. For you 
must bear in mind, that in works of 
the several kinds here mentioned, 
queens and princesses, of old time, 
disdained not tv be occupied. You 
will likewise be pleased to consider, 
that if the rich are exempted from the 
necessity of working for themselves, 
they cannot be better employed than. 
in working for the poor; since “the 
coats and garments, made by the 
charity of Dorcas, were judged the 
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best proofs of her goodness, that 
could be submitted to the inspection 
of an A ” 

13. “She seeketh wool and flax, 
and worketh willingly with her hands. 
19. She layeth her hands to the spin- 
dle, and her hands hold the distaff. 
17. She girdeth her loins with stren; 
and strengtheneth her arms. 15. 
riseth also, while it is yet night, and 
giveth meat to her household, and a 
portion to her maidens. 27. She 
looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and.eateth not the bread of idle 
ness. 21. She is not afraid of the 
snow for her household; for they are 
all clothed with double garments. 22. 
she maketh herself coverings with ta- 
pestry; her clothing is silk and purple. 
24. She maketh fine linen and seileth 
it; and delivereth girdles.to the mer 
chant. 18. She perceiveth that her 
merchandize is good: her candle goeth 
not out by night. 14. She is like the 
merchant ships; she bringeth her food 
from afar. 16. She considereth a 
field and buyeth it; with the fruits of 
her hands she planteth a vineyard.” 
On account of this her marvellous 
and unceasing diligence, with the ma- 
ny and great advantages derived 
thereby to her family, well may it be 
said, as it is said of her, 25. “Strength 
and honour are her clothing; and she 
shall rejoice in time to come.” 

But the honour is not confined to 
herself. It extendeth to her friend 
and companion in life; 23. “Her hus- 
band is known in the gates, when he 
sitteth among the elders of the land;” 
that is, he is known as her husband; 
as a man blessed with such a wife; as 
indebted, perhaps, for his promotion, 
to the wealth acquired by her man- 
agement at home; (for honours are 
seldom open to the poor;) for the 
splendour and elegance of his apparel, 
to the labour of her hands; and it 
may be, for the preservation and es- 
tablishment of his virtue and integri- 
ty, to the encouragement in all that 
is holy, and just, and good, furnished 
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by her example as well as her conver- 
sation, the nature of which is thus 
described: 

26. “She openeth her mouth: with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law 
of kindness.” She thinks before she 
speaks; and, therefore, neither intro- 
duces a bad subject, nor disgraces a 
good one by an improper manner of 
discoursing upon it. And as charity 
reigns in her heart, nothing that is 
uncharitable proceeds out of her 
mouth: all is lenient and healing. To 
express the whole in a few words, she 
says nothing that is foolish, nothing 
that is ill-natured. But her charity is 
shown in deeds as well as words— 

20. “She stretcheth forth her hand 
tothe poor; yea, she reacheth forth 
her hands to the needy.” This is yet 
another good effect of her economy 
and management. She is not. only 
able to provide cerry for ber fa- 
mily and household, but has always 
something in store for the poor. Since 
what avails a charitable disposition, 
where vanity, folly and extravagance 
have taken away the power to exert 
it? In vain is “the hand stretched 
out,” when there is nothing in it. 

Having duly considered this finish- 
ed character of the virtuous woman, 
we shall not be surprised at the praise 


28. “Her children rise up, arfd call 
her blessed; her husband also, and 
he praiseth her, ” saying, 29. “Many 
daughters have done virtuously; but 
thou excellest them all.” 


en by her in their education, when she 

them to walk, by the paths of 
honour and virtue, to the mansions of 
rest and gl the husband 
mth 6 ate bey all things 
prosper under her direction, and the 
blessing of Heaven derived to his fa- 


hn. hres roe They will all join 


that among women 


in proclaiming, 
who do well, honour is chiefly due to 
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the virtuous and dilligent wife, the af- 
fectionate and sensible mother. 

30, “Favour” or rather, graceful- 
ness “is deceitful, and beauty is vain; 
but a woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised.” A graceful 

rson, and a set of fine features, are 
valuable things, But they are not al- 
ways to be trusted; they may conceal 
tempers and dispositions very differ- 
ent from those one should have ex- 
pected to find: and bitterer than 
wormwood must then be the disap- 
pointment of the man who has been 
directed to his choice by no other con- 
siderations. This, I say, may be the 
case. It is got often so, let us hope. 
God forbid it should. The face ought 
to be an index to the mind, and when 
all is fair without, as it is said of the 
king’s daughter in the psalm, “all 
should be glorious within,” But, let 
beauty have its due praise, and sup- 
pose what you will of it—suppose all 
that the poets say of it to be true; 
still, the wise man tells, it is vain, it 
is in its nature transient, fleeting, per- 
ishings it is the flower of the spring, 

must fade in autumn; and when 
the blossom falls, if no fruit succeed, 
of what value, I pray you, is the tree? 
The grave is already opening for the 
most elegant person that moves, and 
the worms are in waiting to feed on 
the fairest face that is Iden. La- 
bour, then, for that which endureth 
for ever: let your chief pains be be- 
stowed on that of the human 
composition which shall flourish in im- 
mortal youth, when the world and all 
that is in it shall disappear, and come 
no more into mind. “A woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 

31. “Give her of the fruit of her 
hands, and let her own works praise 
her in the gates.” 

The crown which her own hands 
have thus formed shall be placed up- 
on her head, as it were by 
consent, even in this life; and her 
good deeds, celebrated in the public 
assemblies, shall diffuse an odcur grate- 
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ful as the smell of Eden, as the cloud 
of frankincense ascending from the 
holy altar. When her task is ended, 
the answer of a good conscience, and 
the blessings of all around, sweeter 
than the sweetest music, shall chant 
her to her repose; till awakened on 
the great morning of the world, -des- 
cending angels shall introduce this 
daughter of Jerusalem into the joy of 
her Lord. 

Such is the female character, and 
such the importance of forming it by 
education. ; 


—_ 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM DR. SA- 
MUEL: JOHNSON, 


NOT PUBLISHED IN HIS WORKS, OR ANY 
LIFE OF HIM. 


March 17th, 1752. (0. 8.) 
Dear Sir, 

Notwithstanding. the warnings of 
philosophers, and the daily examples 
of losses and misfortunes, which life 
forces upon us, such is the anticipation 
of our thoughts of the business of the 
present day—such the resignation of 
our reason to empty hopes of future 
felicity, or such our unwillingness to 
foresee what we dread, that every ca- 
lamity comes suddenly upon us, and 
not only presses as a burden but 
crushes as a blow. 

There are evils which happen out 
of the common course of nature, 

inst which it is no reproach not to 
be provided. A flash of lightning in- 
tercepts the traveller in his way. The 
concussion of an earthquake heaps 
the ruins of cities upon their inhabi- 
tants. But other miseries time brings 
though silently yet visibly forward by 
its own lapse, which yet approaches 
unseen, becaus¢ we turn our eyes 
away, and they seize us unresisted, 
because we would not arm ourselves 


against them, by setting them before 
us. 


That it is in vain to shrink from 
what cannot be avoided, and to. hide 
that from ourselves which must some- 
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times be found, is a truth which we 
all know, but which we all neglect; 
and perhaps none more than the spe- 
culative reasoner whose thoughts are 
always from home, whose eye wan- 
ders over life, whose fancy dances after 
meteors of happiness kindled by it- 
self, and who examines every thing 
rather than his own state. 

Nothing is more evident than that 
the decays of age must terminate in 
death. Yet.there is no man (says 
Tully) who does not believe he may 
live another year, and there is none 
who does not, upon the same _princi- 
ple, hope another year for his parent 
and his friend; but fallacy will be in 
time detected; the last year, the last 
day, will come; it has come and is 

ast! “The life which made my. own 
ife pleasant is at an end, and the gates 
of death are shut upon my prospects.” 

The loss of a friend on whom the 
heart has fixed, and to whom every 
wish and endeavour tended, is a staté 
of desolation in which the mind looks 
abroad impatient of itself, and finds 
nothing but emptiness and _ horror. 
The blameless life, the artless tender- 
ness, the native simplicity, the mo- 
dest resignation, the patient sickness, 
and the quiet death, are remembered 
only to add vaiue to the loss—to ag- 
gravate regret for what cannot be 
amended—to deepen sorrow for what 
cannét be recalled. 
¥ These are the calamities by which 

rovidence ually disengages us 
from the ioe oe lite. Other evils 
fortitude may mitigate; but irrepara- 
ble privation leaves nothing to exer- 
cise resolution or flatter i 
The dead cannot return, 


is left us here but a ee 
ief. 


Yet such is the course of nature, 
that whosoever lives long, must out- 
live those he loves and honours. Such 
is the condition of our present exist- 
ence, that life must one time lose 
its associates, and every inhabitant of 
the earth must walk downward to the 
grave alone and unregarded, without 
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any partner of his joy or grief, without 
pod interested witness of his misfor- 
tunes or success. Misfortune indeed 
he may yet feel—for where is the bot- 
tom of the misery of man! but what 
is success to him who has none to-en- 
joy it! Happiness is not found in self- 
contemplation; it is perceived only 
it is reflected from another. 
know little of the state of de- 
parted souls, because such knowledge 
is not necessary toa good life. Rea- 
son deserts us at the brink of the 
grave, and gives no further intelli- 
Revelation is not wholly si- 
fent. «There is joy among the angels 
in Heaven, over one sinner that repen- 
teth.” And surely the joy is commu- 
nicated to souls disentangled from the 
body, and made like angels. 

Let hope, therefore, dictate what 
revelation does not confute—that the 
union of souls may still remain: and 
that we, who are struggling with sin, 
sorrow and infirmities, may have 
our part in the attention and kind- 


. nessof those who have finished their 


course, and are now receiving their 
reward. 

These are the great occasions which 
force the mind to take refuge in reli- 
gion. When we have no help in 
ourselves, what can remain but that 
welook up to a higher and greater 
power? And to what hope may we 
not raise our eyes and hearts, when 
we consider that the greater power is 
the best? 

Surely there is no man, who, thus 
afflicted, does not seek succour in the 

t life and 


which bes | 
‘ lity tol precepts 
of Epicuarus, EEL teach us.to en- 
dure what the laws of the universe 
make necessary, — but 
cannot content us. dictates of 
Zeno, who commands us to look with 
indifference on abstract things, may 
dispose us to conceal our sorrow, but 
cannot it. Real alleviation 


of the loss of friends, and rational 

tranquillity in the prospect of our 

own dissolution, can be received only 
GOS. MES.—VOL. II. 
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from the promise of him in whose 
hands are life and death, and from the 
assurances of another and better state, 
in which all tears will be wiped from 
our eyes, and the whole soul filled 
with joy. Philosophy may infuse 
stubbornness, but religion only can 
give patience. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


—~0@e-- 
FAisacellanecous Xutelligence. 


Convention of Pennsylvania.— 
The forty-first Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the Dio- 
cess of Pennsylvania, held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, from the 
10th to the 13th May, 1825, both 
days inclusive. There were present, 
the Bishop, 30 Presbyters and Dea- 
cons, and Lay Delegates from 31 
Congregations. 

The Church in this Diocess con- 
sists of the Bishop, 40 Presbyters and 
Deacons, and 53 Con tions. 

The Right Rev. Dr. White is Pre- 
sident of the Convention, ex fir, 
and the Rev. H. De Lancey, 
Besides the usual conventional ad- 
dress, the Bishop delivered a charge 
to the clergy. 

The Parochial Reports give The 
following result: Marriages, 173; 
Baptisms, 750; Burials, 336; Com- 
municants, 1772; Sunday School 
Scholars, 908. 

Confirmed by the Bishop in the 
Pp ing year, 188. 

The Episcopal Fund on May 3, 
1825, amounted to $9,206 88. 

We recommend to our readers the 
following extracts from the address of 
the venerable Bishop White: 

“The Bible Society of Philadel- 
phia, although not especially under 
the control of members of our com- 
munion, continues to command the 
countenanég@i-of the clergy of this 
diocess; who wish to encourage’libe- 
ral subscriptions to so important an 
object. But it may be presumed, 

32 
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that while, on the one hand, we dis- 
approve of the endeavours said to be 
elsewhere put in operation, to pervert 
the institution of Bible Societies from 
the singleness of their professed de- 
sign, that of distributing the Bible 
without note or comment, we do not 
adopt the untenable opinion, that 
notes and comments, as also exposi- 
tions by the ministers of the gospel, 
for the unfolding of the sense of the 
sacred text, are needless; such ser- 
vices being left by this society to the 
endeavours of other societies, and of 
infidels.” .° © © & © .® 
“The fund for the support of a fu- 
ture Bishop dots not increase, in pro- 
portion to the claims which are made 
from the various parts of the diocess for 
the service of their diocesan. He who 
now fills the station may be permitted 
to wish, that his successor may not for 
a long time suffer under the conflicting 
duties of an Episcopal and of a pas- 
toral connexion;* but he is obliged to 


* It has been the necessity of the church 
in these states, to exhibit the singular 
spectacle of Bishops bound, for the sake 
of their support, to particular parishes, 
and charged with ali the functions and 
responsibilities of a particular parochial 
ministry, together with those which belong- 
ed to them in the diocesan capacity. It 
is fgr the remedy of inconveniences which 

a state of things unavoidably indu- 
cés, to the church at large, as well as for 
the. relief of the individual embarrass- 
ment which it occasions to those who serve 
it as Bishops, that the fund was instituted 
to which the venerable author of this ad- 
dress so interestingly refers. Similar 
funds are instituted in other diocesses. 
They are, we believe, scarcely any where 
more prosperous than in Pennsylvania; 
except in Connecticut, where the support 
of the Episcopate is thus entirely provi- 
ded for, and in New-York, where the cor- 
poration of Trinity Church has made 
some liberal provision in aid of that, which 
the Convention of the Diocess had set on 
foot. The object of these funds cannot 
easily be mistaken; and it is to be regret- 
ted, that a livelier interest in it is not in- 
dulged by the members in general of our 
communion. The author of the address, 
from ‘which we publish the extracts above, 
expresses the wish “that his successor 
may not for a long time sufier under the 
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confess, that his expectations are not 


ine, when he remarks, how few 
of the congregations in the diocess 
have contributed to the future useful- 
ness of the Episcopacy, in this parti- 





conflicting duties of an Episcopal and pas. 
toral connexion.” How these duties do 
conflict, it cannot be difficult for any one, 
who has any knowledge of the offices to 
which they belong, to conceive: and were 
it so, the testimony here given, of one 
who, for so many years, has borne this bar- 
den, would make the matter plain. The 
truth is, the duties of an Episcopal and 
pastoral connexion, cannot be statedly 
fulfilled by the same person. In the per- 
formance of the one or the other, there 
must, under the most favoured circum- 
stances, be a painful sense of unavoidable 
deficiency. We believe that for the first 
twenty years of his administration of the 
Episcopal office, the Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania was prevented by the paramount 
claims of his congregations in Philadel. 
phia, from extending his duties beyond 
them, except in a comparatively few and 
rare instances. With the anxieties and 
labours of a particular parochial ministry 
on his mind, it is not easy to conceive the 
practicability of a full discharge of the 
obligations which belong in an especial 
manner to him who administers the Epis- 
copal office. There is indeed an active 
energy and zeal, sometimes, but very rare- 
ly to be found, which will bear this cow- 
plicated burden with conspicuous useful- 
ness andhonour. It can be, however, for 
a comparatively too short term of life: 
and what, moreover, might not such ep- 
ergy aud zeal have been able to effect, of 
greater service to the church, under cir- 
cumstances,that would have disembarrass- 
ed them of the solicitudes of pastoral ob- 
ligations, and the innumerable claims and 
demands of a particlar flock, confining 
the mind and perpetually wearying it with 
care? We might enlarge here into detail 
and explanation: but it cannot be neces- 
sary. Nothing can be more evident, than 
that the full, and, to all concerned, the 
satisfactory discharge of the office of a 
parochial minister, and that of a diocesan 
Bishop, embracing all their respective ap- 
propriate labours and exertions, are ut- 
terly incompatible with each other. 
There is another view of the measure 
to which the remarks of the address, and 
these with which we are presuming to ac- 
company them refer, which is not enough 
adverted to. We have said that it has 
been the necessity of our church in the 
United States, to exhibit the singular 
spectacle of Bishops dependant on a par- 
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cular. Still there is a foundation laid 
for the accomplishing of so desirable 
an object.” > *+ *+ * & *& 
“In addition to my advance in 
years, my late danger and merciful 
rvation, ought to remind me, of 
the uncertainty of future opportuni- 
ties of addressing this body, among 


' whom I have presided on forty an- 


nual occasions, previous to the pre- 
sent. The same considerations, im- 


ticular portion of their diocesan flock for 
their support. It is more than singular. 
It is unparalleled we believe in the history 
of the church. In all ages and in all 
places the obligation has been recognized, 
of providing a fund in common, or assign- 
ing revenues, for the maintenance of the 
Episcopal office, other than those of a 
particular parish. The dependence of a 
Bishop, whose services embrace many 
churches and congregations, on one only 
of their number, is manifestly inequitable 
jn itself, evén where the ability of that 
one church is conceded; for its ability for 
this provision, does not imply the inabili- 
ty of the rest combined; and nothing less 
than this, can justify them in an exemp- 
tion from the obligation of contributing 
proportionately, to this great common in- 
terest 


But there is, in behalf of these funds, 
ap appeal also to the benevolence and 
“brotherly kindness” of the members of 
the church. They are not to be supposed 
insensible to the anxieties and toils of 
their ministers in the service of their com- 
mon Master: and which of them can be 
content, that such, as in the course of Pro- 
vidence, are caljed to the higher and more 
important department of the ministry, 
shall be oppressed with a burden of cares 
and labours to which scarcely any human 
strength is adeguate; that added to the 
weight of years and accumulating infirmi- 
ties, they shall bear a burden of cares, un- 
der which they must sink, earlier than un- 
der cther circumstances their natural 
strength might have been exhausted, to 
the grave; with them the painful 
sense of having left undone much of their 
Master’s work, which but for the peculiar 
necessities of their situation, might have 
been performed! We are not aware that 
we are drawing in any degree upon ima- 
gination for an argument. It is to pre- 
vent, or put an end to, the reality of much 
Painful solicitude arising out of its present 
circumstances, that the prevision is re- 
quired, which it is the object of these funds 
to create. Ed. Gos. Mess. 
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press me with gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity now itted of delivering 
my well wei opinion on a very 
important subject: and the reason of 
its being delivered im this form, is, 
that it may be entered on ydur jour- 
nal. If it were only for the prevent- 
ing of misapprehension of my sense 
of the subject when expressed in con- 
versation, the intended explicitness 
would seem to me justifiable; although 
the principal motive is to transmit a 
caution, whatever may be tne weight 
of it, against future danger of disor- 
der: and it is a satisfaction to me to 
anticipate, that what is to be said will 
remain on record, when I shall be 
among you no longer. 

“The subject is an unauthorized 
ministry, on occasions for worship, ex- 
terior. to the appointments of the 
church, and therefore erroneous! 
supposed to render such ministry al- 
lowable. 

“It would be incongruous, if, when 
in such a variety of ways, men asso- 
ciate with views to philosophical, to 
commercial, and to agricultural ob- 
jects, and to improvements in the va- 
rious departments of mechanical em- 
ployment, — only should be the 
field,from which there is to be banished 
mutual communication of counsels, ori- 
ginating in personal attachments, or in 
similarity of pursuits, or in any other 
causes which may prompt ap inter- 
change of sentiment, in free and 
friendly conversation. Your Bis 
would be misunderstood, if it should 
be thought, that any thing of this 
sort is intended to be censured by 
him: and much more, if he should be 
supposed to deny the right, or rather 
the duty, of every Christian, male or 
female, to give private counsel or in- | 
struction in the concerns of religion, 
to those who confide in his or her 
knowl or experience. 

Whee is mt, tee those assem- 
blies, wherein others than an autho- 
rized ministry, are set to exercise 
themselves in public instruction and 
in prayer of their own suggestion or 
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ising. Besides, that the irregular- 
ity of thisis an unavoidable conse- 
quence from the provision of a form 
of admission to the ministry, ground- 
ed, as we conceive, on directions giv- 
en in the New Testament; the prac- 
tice is contrary to the 23d article of 
our church, which says, ‘it is not law- 
ful for any man to take upon him the 
office of public preaching, or minis- 
tering the sacraments in the congre- 
gation, before he be lawfully called, 
and sent to execute the same.’ It 
would be an evasion, to restrict the 
sense of the artigle to a church conse- 
crated or otherwise set apart: both 
the letter and the spirit of the provi- 
sion applying to every case in which 
people are congregated with a view 
to social worship. 

“The 19th canon has impliedly for- 
bidden such exercises to candidates 
for holy orders. They are admitted 
to be lay readers, under the control of 
the ecclesiastical authority; but are 
not tolerated ip the obtrusion either 
of prayers or of discourses of their 
own. If persons of this description, 
after having been presented to the 
Bishop by a constituted body, as, in 
their opinion, possessing qualifica- 
tions for the ministry, are thus re- 
stricted in their administration, it can- 
not be imagined that every other indi- 
vidual is left to his own opinion of his 
sufficiency. 

“The contemplated brevity, pre- 
vents the sustaining of the opinion by 
distinguished names, which might be 
mentioned.. Were any brought for- 
ward, especial stress should be laid on 
the testimonies of clergymen, who, 
having unguardedly given counte- 
nance to the irregularity, and having 
had sorrowful experince of its effects, 
* have left lasting records of their dis- 
appointments. Some instances of 

is, it is intended to attach as a note 
to the present address.””* 


“The Rev. Devereux Jarratt was a 
clergyman of the Episcopal church; and 
held a parish in Virginia before and dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, which he sur- 
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Convention of Connecticut —The 
Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Diocess of Con- 
necticut, was held at Hartford, on the 
1st and 2d June, 1825. The journal 
of its proceedings has not yet come 
to hand. 


vived. From having been eminently po- | 


pular, and always preaching to crowded 
audiences, too large to be received within 
the walls of churches, he lived to see his 
usual number of hearers reduced to about 
one hundred and forty, and that of his 
communicants to about ten. He comsider- 
ed it as considerably owing to the counte- 
nance which had been given to the pray- 
ing and the preaching of young men, of 
little knowledge and of great audacity, 
operated on principally by pride. This 
is from his second letter to the Rev. John 
Coleman; and published by him in a nar- 
rative of the life of Mr. Jarratt. 

The late Rev. Thomas Scott, the au- 
thor of a Commentary on the Bible, has 
also given his experience, and that of the 
Rev. John Newton, his predecessor in the 
parish of Olney, in England, to the same 
effect. The following is from a recent 
life of Mr. Scott, published by his son 
the Rev. John Scott. Both Mr. New- 
ton and the elder Mr. Scott, had given 
countenance to the associations, found on 
experience to be detrimental. Of the spe- 
cies of religious exercises spoken of, Mr. 
Scott, the father, says, ““Two or three ef- 
fects were undeniable; first, they proved 
hot-beds, on which superficial and discre- 
ditable preachers were hastily raised up; 
who, going forth on the Lord’s day to the 
neighbouring parishes, intercepted those 
who used to attend Mr. Newton. Second- 
ly, Men were called to,pray in public, 
whose conduct afterwards brought a deep 
disgrace on the gospel. Thirdly, They 
produced a captious, criticising, self-wise 
spirit, so that even Mr. Newton himself 
could seldom please them. Fourthly, They 
rendered the people so contemptuously in- 
different to the worship of God and the 
church, and many of them to any public 
worship in which they did not take a part, 
that I never before or since witnessed any 
thing like it." There are other 
to the same effect. (P. 306, 307.) 

It will not be irrelevant, although the 
matter to be related is extrancous to the 
Episcopal Church, to go so far back as to 
the account given by the Rev. Cotton Ma- 
ther in his “Magnalia,” of the early days 
of New England; and to state an opinion 
recorded by him, concerning the begin- 
ning of the Anabaptists as a distinct soci- 
ety. According to him, it was_the result, 
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Convention of Massachusetts.— 
The Convention of the Episcopal 
Church in the Diocess of Massachu- 


_ setts, met in Trinity Church, Boston, 


June 15, 1825. The journal not hav- 
ing yet been received, we extract the 
following items from the ‘Gospel Ad- 
vocate: There were present 12 Pres- 


on the one hand, of the little stress laid én 
learning by. that description of people, 
and on the other, by an insuperable bar- 
rier in the want of it, among the congre- 
gationalists, and, combining with these 
two circumstances, the permitted exercise 
of an irregular ministry in private asso- 
ciations. “Yea, some observed,” says 
Cotton Mather, “that this thing’”’—mean- 
ing the want of learning—“was the real 
bottom of their combining into a distinct 
society by themselves, from divers parts 
of the colony; these men having private- 
ly exercised their gifts in meetings with 
applause, began to think themselves 
wronged, that their light was put under a 
bushel; andgfinding no remedy in our 
churches, they threw on a cloak of Ana- 
baptism: and so, gained the thing they 
aimed at, in a disguise.” (Vol. 2. p.'460.) 
To this issue recorded by the historian 
of New-England, there is a strong simi- 
larity in the case recited of Mr. Jarratt. 
Coincident, with the decline of his popu- 
larity, there was in his neighbourhood a 
cape increase of a society, with whom, 
admission to the ministry, very little 
learning was required. His gifted youths, 
as appears from the narrative, went off, 


- and carried with them a great proportion 


of the people. 

The Episcopal Church, is at this time 
endeavouring to raise the literary reputa- 
tion of her ministry, by a systematic edu- 
cation in Theology. It is to be hoped, 
that no discouragement will be drawn 
from the facts now stated: but it is evi- 
dent, that in proportion to her success on 
the one hand, and to countenance given 
to an unauthorized ministry on the other, 
the danger here recognized will be in- 
creased 


It will be the greater, on account of the 
ragement wisely given to an unau- 
thorized ministry, by some non-episcopa- 
lian denominations, among the most res- 
pectable for their numbers, and for the 
weight of character of their clerical and 
other members. This. may produce a 
preference of our pale, for no otlier rea- 
son than that of gratifying the wayward 
propensity which has been the subject. 
(For such discountenance, see the Presby- 
terian Magazine, vol. 1. p. 229.) 
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byters, 6 Deacons, and Lay Delegates 
from 15 — 
The Parochial rts give the 


following result: Families in 15 pa- 
rishes, 821; Communicants in 18 pa- 
rishes, 1221; Baptisms in 14 parish- 
es, 257; Burials in 15 parishes, 148; 
Marriages in 11 parishes, 67; Sunday 
School Scholars in 10 parishes, 625. 

The only article of general interest 
is, the report of a committee stating 
their success in raising funds by sub- 
scription, for repairing and finishing 
the church at Cambridge. Episco- 
er youth at Harvard, will now 

ve the opportunity of attending the 
worship of God their Redeemer, ac- 
cording to the faith and usage of the 
church of their fathers. 


Convention of Virginia.—We sta- 
ted in our last number, p. 218, that 
the Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Virginia, was held 


The present editor of that very ably 
conducted and:very popular work, “The 
Christian Observer,” is the Rev. Samuel 
Charles Wilks. It is not here known, that 
this reverend gentleman has ever been an 
encourager of an illegimate ministry: but 
his strong testimony against it, in consid- 
eration of the weight of authority in the 
pen from which it comes, is here given. 
After expressing himself in favour of well 
constituted parochial societies; and men- 
tioning with applause certain societies for- 
merly existing in England, and conduct- 
ed ly to forms provided for them 
by some eminent clergymen of the esta- 
tlishment; and after recommending great 
care in instituting and in ae 
such societies, he adds—“Most 
who are versed in the religious of 
the last few years, can bear record, that 
the tendency to deterioration is more rap- 
id in societies of this kind, than in almost 
any other. Self-conceit, ostentation, jeal- 
ousy, party-spirit, a love of gossiping and 
interference, and sometimes — de- 
traction, and worse evils, are too 
selves into friendly 
religious societies.” This is from a trea- 
tise on “Correlative Claims and Duties.” 
The present writer has not access to the 
work; and has copied the above extract, 
to which similar matter from it might 
have been added, from “The Ad- 
vocate” of January last, edited at 
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on the 19th May; but that the journal 
of its proceedings had not been re- 
ceived. As we are still without it, 
we extract the following items from 
the Family Visiter. 

The Convention was attended by 
the Bishop and 23 Clergymen. 26 
Parishes were represented. The 
church in this Diocess consists of the 
Bishop, ore Moore,) 36 Clergymen, 
and 56 Parishes in operation. Num- 
ber of Communicants reported, 957; 
but the Parochial Reports are “ex- 
tremely imperfect.” F ive churches, 
most, if not all of brick, are building. 
The Episcopal Fund amounts to 
$3,752 16. 


Sunday Schools. The following 
remarks from the last report of the 
New-York Protestant Episcopal Sun- 
day School Society, will be read with 
satisfaction. 

“Before the institution of Sunday 
Schools among us, it is well known 
that there existed, and do still exist, 
in this city, Charity Schools, connec- 
ted with the different denominations 
of Christians, in which religious in- 
struction is blended with such as is 
purely secular. The funds for the 
maintenance of these schools are 
drawn principally from the congre- 
gations to which the schools respec- 
tively belong, but are aided and in- 
creased by an allowance from the 
Common School Fund of the State, 
varying in amount according to the 
number of scholars. An attempt has 
recently been made to deprive those 
schools of this portion of their support, 
upon the pretence that such an appli- 
cation of the Common School Fund 
is to promote Sectarian views and 
feelings; and to confine its benefits in 
this city to the F hools, where 
nothing that savours of the peculiari- 
ties of sect will be tolerated. It re- 
quires no very large share of discern- 
ment to perceive, that the natural 
operation of the principle here avow- 
ed is subversive of revealed religion 
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itself. Because religious instruction, 
if given at all, must be given accord- 
ing to a system; and that system, if 


it reject all that is peculiar to the va- , 


rious denominations of Christians, 
can be little, if at all, better than a 
modification of Deism. For exam. 
ple—The doctrines of the Trinity, 
and of the vicarious atonement of 
Jesus Christ, must be rejected, be- 
cause, in reference to the followers of 
Socinus, they are sectarian peculiari- 
ties—The doctrine that from the be- 
ginning of Christianity there has been 
an order of men set apart to discharge 
the duties of the ministerial office, 
must be rejected, because, by the 
people styled Quakers such doctrine 
is denied—The Sacraments which the 
divine head of the church instituted, 
and commanded to be observed until 
his coming again, cannot be recog- 
nized, because the sang body of 
Christians do not receive them. One 
of the great sanctions of religion, that 
which denounces “indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil,” 
must be dispensed with, because the 
advocates of universal salvation deem 
it unscriptural—In short the very es- 
sence of Christianity must be extract- 


ed if nothing of sectarian peculiarity — 


is to be taught. Children, whose reli- 
gious instruction is of this description, 
will therefore either remain ignorant 
of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Gospel, or they will learn to regard 
them as the “traditions of men,” and 
the inevitable consequence will be a 
feeling of indifference towards all 
that is distinctive in the Christian sys- 
tem. Without calling in question 
the purity of the motives which have 
influenced the advocates of this plan, 
it becomes the duty of every friend to 
pure and undefiled Christianity, to 
exert himself to counteract its baneful 
operation; for whether the attempt 
now making succeed or not, we should 
regard it as an indication of the in- 
creasing prevalence of that spirit of 
liberality (or rather indifference) om 
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the subject of religion which is so 
characteristic of the present age. 
Among the most effectual means 
which the providence of God places 
within our reach to prevent the inju- 
jurious consequences of this spurious 
Pberality, are Sunday Schools. Here 
superficial and erroneous views taken 
of Christian truth and morals, may be 
displaced by that “form of sound 
words” once delivered. to the saints, 
and the youthful learner impressed 
with the necessity of continuing in 
the Apostles doctrine and fellowship. 
Here he may be taught to know “God 
the Father-who created him and all 
the world; God the Son who redeem- 
ed him and all mankind; and God the 
Holy Ghost who sanctifieth him and 
all the people of God.” Here he 
may be taught the necessity of admis- 
sion into covenant with God by the 
rite of baptism; of the renovation of 
the heart and affections; and of parti- 
cipation in all the ordinances of the 
Gospel, in order to the obtaining of 
that grace without which “nothing is 
strong, nothing is holy.” We, would 
therefore recommend Sunday Schools 
to the notice, the patronage and the 


“exertions of all who wish well to our 


common Christianity, and especially 
of all who love that church which the 
divine Savieur purchased with his 
blood, as a powerful means of chéck- 
ing the growth, not only of sceptical 
and infidel principles, but to those 
falsely styled liberal, which in our 
conscience we believe are nearly al- 
lied to them. And we would impress 


‘it upon the minds of those actively 


engaged in the duties of such institu- 
tions, that the object of them is not 
human learning, except sq far as it is 
instrumental to that which is of a 
higher character; that sound Chris- 
tian principle is the best security for 
good morals; and that they are fur- 
thering the best interests of civil soci- 
ety, when preparing their young 
charge for the society “of just men 
made perfect.” Chr. Jour. 
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Consecration of Bishop Inglis.— 
On Sunday, March 27, 1825, the Rev. 
John Inglis, D. D. ecclesiastical com- 
missary in the Diocess of Nova-Sco- 
tia, was consecrated Bishop of that 
Diocess, by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, on the resignation of Bishop 
Stanser. The Editors of the Chris- 
tian Journal state, that Dr. Inglis is a 
native of New-York, and that his 
father, since Bishop of Nova-Scotia, 
was for many years Rector of the 
Parish of Trinity Church. 


Churchman’s Magazine. This use- 
ful and interesting work has been re- 
vived, and is now published at Mid- 
dletown, Con. under the editorial su- 
perintendence of the Rev. Dr. Bron- 
son, principal of the Episcopal Aca- 
demy at Cheshire. 


British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The twenty-first anniversary meeting. 
of this Society was held in London, 
May 4, 1825. The Report states, 
that, notwithstanding the many diffi- 
culties which impeded the Society’s 
operations in Russia, 450,000 copies 
of the Scriptures had been distributed 
in that empire. There had been an 
increased distribution in France, Ger- 
many, the Nethetflands, Greece, the 
Tonian Islands, East-Indies, South- 
America and: Ireland. The whole 
number of copies of the Scriptures, 
distributed in the preceding year, 
amounted to 80,000. * 

The Rev. Mr. Dwight, of Boston, 
the representative of the American 
Bible Society, stated at the meeting, 
“that he had just returned from a tour 
of 8000 miles on the continent. He 
had there heard much of the scarcity 
of the Scriptures in the countries he 
had visited. He had made it his busi- 
ness to examine into the ground of 
these reports. He had searched, the 
bookstores of fifty cities to ascertain 
whether the Bible could be found in 
them, and in two instances only had 
he met with it, till he reached the 
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north of Germany. In one case it 
was a folio copy in ten volumes, and 
in the other, an imperfect copy, em- 
bracing only a portion of the New 
Testament.” 

The representative from France 
stated, that twenty-three auxiliaries to 
the Paris Bible Society, had lately 
been instituted. 

The representative from Ireland, 
“stated that during the last year, up- 
wards of 5000 additional copies of 
the Scfiptures had been circulated in 
Ireland, that an increase of nearly 
£2000 [$8,880] had been added to 
the receipts of the Hibernian Bible 
Society, and that 146 new auxiliary 
societies had been formed. A spirit 
of inquiry had alsc been exerted, 
which could not be repressed.” 

“The Treasurer’s Report exhibited 
an income of £93,285 5s 2d [$414,- 
186 52] the last year, being £4,443 
12s 4d 1 19,685 22] less than in the 
preceding year.” 


Distribution of the Bible. The 
first Society instituted in this Diocess, 
which embraced the gratuitous distri- 
bution of the Sacred Scriptures as 
one of the articles of its constitution, 
was the “Protestant Episcopal So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Chris- 
tianity in South-Carolina.” The con- 
stitution had been fornied, and an ad- 
dress to Episcopalians circulated, on 
the 4th June, 1810. 


Church at Greeneville—We under- 
stand that exertions are making for 
building an Episcopal Church in 
Greeneville, in the upper part of this 
Diocess. As a place of agreeable 


resort in the sickly summer months, 
it is an object of importance to ereet 
a place of worship for those, who, in 
the lower country, have been accus- 
tomed to the service of our church, as 
well as for the accommodation of the 
resident inhabitants of our commu- 
nion. Several subscription papers 
are in circulation, and we add with 
pleasure, are likely to meet with suc- 
cess. 
ae 


OBITUARY. 


Diep in Beaufort, S. C. on the 23d May 
last, the Rev. Mason L. Weems, of Dum- 
fries, Virginia. . 


Diep at Marchmont, near Quebec, on 
the 19th June, 1826, in the 76th year of 


_ his age, the Right Rev, Jacog Mountains, 


D. D. Lord Bishop of Quebec. He was 
the first Bishop of that Diocess, and was 
consecrated in thé year 1793. On the 
following day he was buried in the Cathe- 
dral Church, which was filled with sor- 
rowing friends, who came “to pay a last 
mark of respect to a character so gene- 
rally and so deservedly esteemed,” 


—ee— 


BPISCOPAL ACTS. 
ORDINATIONS. 


By the Right . Dr. White, Bishop of the: 
Protestant 


Church in Penn- 
sylvania. On Wednesday, the 11th May, 
1825, in St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, 
the Rev. Samuel Marks, and the Rev. 
Robert Piggot, Deacons, were admitted 
to the Holy Order of Priests. 


“eae 
CALENDAR 
FOR AUGUST, 1825. 


7. Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
14. Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
21. Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
24. St. Bartholomew the Apostle. 
28. Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


—<j>— 
ERRATUM. 


A correspondent requests us to correct an error which occurred in the account of 
St. Philip's Church, published in our last number; viz. p. 214, col. 1, 1. 22 from bot- 
tom, for 1733 read 1723. We must state that the date is correctly printed according 
to the copy furnished us for publication; if that be wrong, the error is not the Editors. 

~<— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Panisu Minister, No. XII. is received. 
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